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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER I. 
CHILDHOOD. 


TowaRpbs the close of the eighteenth century a German’ 
clockmaker named Engel Freund, accompanied by his wife and 
children, left his native town of Elberfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, to 
seek a new home in America. There is a family tradition to 
the effect that his forefathers were French, and that they came 
into Germany on account of some internal commotion in their 
own country. The name makes it more probable that they were 
Alsatians who quietly moved across the Rhine, either when their 
province was first ceded to France, or perhaps later, at the time 
ot the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685. When Engel 
Freund quitted Germany the disturbing influences of the French 
Revolution may have had a considerable share in determining 
his departure. He landed at New York in 1797 and established 
himself in Hester Street, between Christie and Forsyth. 

His wife, born Ann Elizabeth Schneider, in 1764, was a na- 
tive of Frankenburg, Hesse Cassel. She became the mother of 
a son and several daughters, who attained maturity and settled 
in New York. As his girls grew into wenianhood and married, 
Engel Freund, who was a thrifty and successful tradesman in his 
prime, dowered each of them with a housé in nis’>wi neighbor- 
hood, seeking thus to perpetuate in the © new the _ kindly patri- 


archal customs of the old land. : 


* Circumstances quite unforeseen prevented the writer of the Introduction to this Life, 
which was announced in the last number, from placing his MS. in our hands in time for 
the present issue. 

The copyright to this Life will be strictly enforced. 


Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewir. 1890. 
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To the New-Yorker of to-day, or, indeed, to any reputable 
and industrious immigrant, the notion of settling a family in 
Hester Street could not seem other than grotesque. It is now 
the filthy and swarming centre of a very low-class Jewry. The 
“’Ebrew Jew” par eminence lives there and thereabouts. Signs: 
painted in the characters of his race, not of his accidental na- 
tionality, abound on every side. Here a synagogue occupies the 
story above a shop; there .Masonic symbols are exhibited be- 
tween the windows in a similar location. Jewish faces of the 
least prepossessing type look askance into eyes which they 
recognize as both unfamiliar and observant. Women, unkempt 
and slouchy, or else arrayed in dubious finery, brush against one.. 
At intervals fast growing greater the remains of an extinct domes-. 
ticity and privacy still show themselves in the shape of old-fash- 
ioned brick or wooden houses with Dutch gables or Queen 
Anne fronts, but for the most part tall tenement-houses, their- 
lower stories uniformly given up to some small traffic, claim ex- 
clusive right of possession. The sidewalks are crowded with the 
stalls of a yet more petty trade; the neighborhood is full of un- 
pleasant sights, unwholesome odors, and revolting sounds. 

But the Hester Street of seventy years ago and more was. 
another matter. When a canal flowed through Canal Street, and 
tall trees growing on either side of it sheltered the solid and. 
roomy houses of retired merchants and professional men, Hester 
Street was a long way up town. Seven years before the sub- 
ject of the present biography was born, that elegantly propor- 
tioned structure, the City Hall, which had then been nine years. 
a-building, was finished in material much less expensive than had 
been intended when it was begun. Marble was very dear, rea- 
soned the thrifty and far-sighted City Fathers of the day, and 
as the population of New York were never likely to settle to 
any extent above Chambers Street, the rear of the hall would be 
seen so seldom that this economy would not be _ noticeable.. 
What is now Fourteenth Street was then a place given over to 
market-gardens-: Rutgers Street, Rutgers Place, Henry Street, 
were fashionable Idcalities, and the adjacent quarter, now so mal- 
odorous and disreputable, was eminently respectable. Freund's 
daughters. a3 they left the parental roof for modest houses of his. 
gift close by, no doubt had reason: to consider themselves abun- 
dantly fortunate in their surroundings. 

One ot these daughters, Caroline Sophia Susanna Henrietta 
Wilhelmina, born in Elberfeld on the 2d of March, 1796, was 
still‘a babe in arms at the time of the family emigration. She 
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was a tall, fair, handsome girl, not long past her fifteenth birth- 
day when she became a wife. Her husband, John Hecker, was 
nearly twice her age, having been born in Wetzlar, Prussia, May 
7, 1782. He was the son of another John Hecker, a brewer by 
trade, who married the daughter of a Colonel Schmidt. Both 
parents were natives of Wetzlar. Their son learned the business 
of a machinist and brass-founder, and emigrated to America in 
1800. He was married to Caroline Freund in the Old Dutch 
Church in the Swamp, July 21, 1811. He died in New York, 
in the house of his eldest son, July 10, 1860. 

Events proved John Hecker to have been equally fortunate 
and sagacious in his choice of a wife. At the time of their mar- 
riage he was thrifty and well-to-do. At one period he owned a 
flourishing brass-foundry in Hester Street, and during his early 
married life his prosperity was uninterrupted. But before many 
years had passed his business declined, and from one cause and 
another he never succeeded in re-establishing it. This misfor- 
tune, occurring while even the eldest of the sons was still a lad, 
might easily have proved irreparable in more senses than one. 
But the very fact that the ordinary gates to learning were so soon 
closed against these children caused the natural tendency they had 
toward knowledge to impel them all the more strongly in that 
shorter road to practical wisdom which leads through labor and 
experience. The Hecker brothers were all hard at work while 
still mere children, and before John, the eldest, had attained to 
legal manhood, they had fixed the solid foundations of an en- 
during prosperity, and all need of further exertion on the part 
of their parents was over for ever 

Isaac Thomas Hecker, the third son and youngest child of 
this couple, was born in New York at a house in Christie Street, 
between Grand and Hester, December 18, 1819, when his mother 
was not yet twenty-four. He survived her by twelve years 
only, she dying at the residence of her eldest son’s widow in 
1876, in the full possession of faculties which must have been 
of no common order. From her, and through her from Engel 
Freund, who was what is called “a character,” Father Hecker 
seems to have derived many of his life-long peculiarities. ‘I 
never knew a son so like his mother,’ writes to us one who 
had an intimate acquaintance with both of them for more than 
forty years. She adds: 

‘*Mrs. Hecker was a woman of great energy of character and strong re- 
ligious nature. Her son, Father Hecker, inherited both of these traits, and 


there was the warmest sympathy between them. He was her youngest son, her 
VOL. LI.—-I 
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baby, she called him, but with all her tender love she had a holy veneration for 
his character as priest. 

‘¢ She deeply sympathized with him through the trials and anxieties that 
were his in his search after truth, and when his heart found rest, and the aspira- 
tions of his soul were answered in the Holy Catholic Church, her noble heart 
accepted for him what she could not see for herself. She said to a lady who 
spoke to her on the subject and who could not be reconciled to the conversion of 
adaughter: ‘No, I would not change the faith of my sons. They have found 
peace and joy in the Catholic Church, and I would not by a word change their 
faith, if I could.’ 

‘« She had a very earnest temperament, and what she did she did with all 
her heart. The last years of her life she was a great invalid, but from her sick 
room she did wonders. Family ties were kept warm, and no one whom she had 
loved and known was forgotten. The poor were ever welcome, and came to her 
in crowds, never leaving without help and consolation. She had a very cheerful 
spirit, and a bright, pleasant, and even witty word for every one. 

‘* But the strongest trait in her character was her deeply religious nature. 
With the Catholic faith it would have found expression in the religious life, as 
she sometimes said herself. The faith she had made her most earnest and de- 
vout, according to her light.” 


Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby,* who spent a month at the 
house in Rutgers Street just after Isaac finally returned from 
Brook Farm, when Mrs. Hecker was in the prime of middle life, 
speaks of her as 


‘fa lovely and dignified character, full of ‘humanities.’ She was fair, 
tall, erect, a very superior example of the German house-mother. Hers was 
the controlling spirit in the house, and her wise and generous influence was 
felt far beyond it. She was a life-long Methodist, and took me with her toa 
‘Love Feast,’ which I had never witnessed before.” 


To the good sense, good temper, and strong religious nature 
of Caroline Hecker her children owed, and always cordially ac- 
knowledged, a heavy, and in one respect an almost undivided, 
debt of gratitude. Neither Engel Freund nor John Hecker 
professed any religious faith, The latter was never in the habit 
of attending any place of worship. Both were Lutheran so far 
as their antecedents could make them so, but neither seems to 
have practically known much beyond the flat negation, or at best 
the simple disregard, of Christianity to which Protestantism leads 
more or less quickly according as the logical faculty is more or 
less developed in those whose minds have been fed upon it 
However, there. was nothing aggressive in the attitude of either 
toward religious observance. The grandfather especially seems 
to have been a ‘gentle sceptic,”’ an agnostic in the germ, affirm- 
ing nothing beyond the natural, probably because all substantial 


* Years of Experience. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. 
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ground for supernatural affirmations seemed to him to be cut 
away by the fundamental training imparted to him. He was a 
kindly, virtuous, warm-hearted man, with a life of his own which 
made him incurious and thoughtful, and singularly devoid of pre- 
judices. When his daughter Caroline elected to desert the 
Reformed Dutch Church in which the family had a pew, and to 
attach herself to another sect, he had only a jocular word of 
surprise to say concerning her odd fancy for “those noisy Meth- 
odists.” He had a true German fondness for old ways and set- 
tled customs, and to the end of his days spoke only his own 
vernacular. 

“Why don’t you talk English?” somebody once asked him 
toward the close of his life. 

“IT don’t know how,” he answered. ‘I never had time to 
learn.” 

“Why, how long have you been here?” 

“ About forty years.” 

“Forty years! And isn’t that time enough to learn English 
in?” 

“What can one learn in forty years?” said the old man, with 
an unanswerable twinkle. 

Between him and the youngest of his Hecker grandchildren 
there existed a singular sympathy and affection. The two were 
very much together, and the little fellow was allowed to potter 
about the workshop and encouraged to study the ins and outs 
of all that went on there, as well as entertained with kindly talk 
that may at first have been a trifle above his years. But he was 
a precocious child, shrewd, observant, and thoughtful. It was in 
the old watchmaker’s shop that the boy, not yet a dozen years 
old, and already hard at work helping to ‘earn his own living, 
conceived the plan of making a clock with his own hands and 
presenting it to the church attended by the family, which was 
situated in Forsyth Street between Walker and Hester. The 
clock was finished in due time and set up in the church, where 
it ticked faithfully until the edifice was torn down, some forty 
years later. Then it was returned to its maker in accordance 
with a promise made by the pastor when the gift was accepted. 
In 1872 the opening number of the third volume of The 
Young Catholic contained a good engraving of it, accompanied 
by a sketch descriptive of its career. Although Father Hecker 
did not write the little story, it is so true both to fact and to 
sentiment that we make an extract from it. The clock hung in 
the Paulist sacristy for about ten years. Then, for some reason, 
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it was taken to the country house of Mr. George Hecker, where 
it was accidentally destroyed by fire : 


‘¢ There were points of resemblance in my own and my boy maker’s nature. 
In him, regularity, order, and obedience were fixed principles; and with us both, 
Time represented Eternity. As the days of his young manhood came his pur- 
suits and tastes in life changed. Deep thought took possession of his mind, and 
with it a tender love for souls and a heart-hungriness for a further knowledge of 
what man was given a soul for, and the way in which he was to save it. As these 
thoughts were maturing in his mind I often noticed his troubled look. One Sun- 
day in particular, he lingered behind the congregation and stood before me, 
with a new expression in his keen gray eye; and amid the silence of the deserted 
aisles he thus apostrophized me: ‘ Farewell, old friend! fashioned by these hands, 
thou representest Truth, the eternal. What man is ever seeking, through me 
thou hast found. Here I stand, not man’s but God’s noblest work, as yet not 
having repaid my Maker with one act of duty or of service. Thou hast faithfully 
performed thy mission ; henceforth I labor to perform mine.’ With a grave and 
sad look my boy maker, now a young man, left me. I felt then that we had 
looked our last upon each other in this place; but little did either of us dream 
of where, when, and how we would meet again. For thirty-five years I labored 
on unchanged, though I must own to having had some ailments now and then. 
About this period of my existence I overheard straggling remarks, as the wor- 
shippers passed out of the church, which led me to conclude that some change 
was contemplated, and my suspicions were confirmed by the rector proposing 
from the pulpit the erection of a new church edifice in another part of the city, 
to be fashioned after a more modern style of architecture. ... In accordance 
with the promise made my boy maker, I was to go back to him. My heart 
bounded at the prospect. Never in all those years had I seenhim.... 

‘In a short time I learned that the author of my existence, after many hard 
struggles and trials, had at last found truth and light, peace and rest, in the 
bosom of the Holy Catholic Church. He had returned, when he found me, from 
the Plenary Council of 1867. He is now a priest, and the head of a religious 
community. Need IJ assure those who have been interested in my history that I 
also have found a home in the same community, where I am consecrated to its 
use. I am no longer alone now; I am busy from morning until night, helping 
to regulate the movements of the community. There is not an hour in the day 
when I do not see my boy maker. We have established sympathies in common ; 
I call him to prayers, to his meals, to his matins, and to his rest. Many a time, 
when he finds me alone, he gives me some spiritual reading, or says aloud some 
prayers. Everytime I strike, he breathes an aspiration of love and thanksgiving. 
In short, we have found our glorious mission in our new birth. We are both 

postles: I represent Time; he preaches of Eternity.” 


There can be little doubt, however, that the chief formative 
influence in the Hecker household was that which came directly 
through the mother. Young as she was when an unduly heavy 
share of the domestic burdens fell to her portion, she took it up 
with courage and bore it with dignity and fidelity. What aid her 
father could give her was doubtless not lacking, but we may well 
suppose that, as age crept on Engel Freund, his business began 
to slip away from him into younger hands. He was probably no 
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longer in a position to endow daughters or to undertake the edu- 
cation of grandchildren. What is certain is that Caroline Hecker’s 
boys, after very brief school-days, were put at once to hard work. 
What decided their choice of an occupation is not so sure, but 
in all probability they consulted with their mother and then took 
the common-sense view that as there is a never-failing market 
for food staples, even poverty, if mated with diligence and sagac- 
ity, may find there a fair field for successful enterprise. John, 
the eldest, upon whom the mother soon began to rely as_ her 
right hand, went to learn his trade as a baker with a Mr. Schwab, 
whose shop was on the corner of Hester and Eldridge Streets. 
George, who was some three or four years younger, as the only 
girl, Elizabeth, came between them, presently followed his brother 
to the same business. 

As for Isaac, whom hard necessity, or, more probably, a mis- 
taken thrift, likewise forced away from school when not much 
more than ten years old, his earliest ventures bear a curious sym- 
bolic likeness to his latest. He earned his first wages in the ser- 
vice of a religious periodical, the Methodist publication still known 
as Zion's Herald, whose office’ was situated in Crosby Street near 
Broadway. From there he went to learn a trade in the type 
foundry in Great Thames Street. But as it was already apparent 
that the family road to prosperity was identical with that chosen 
by his elder brothers, we find him working away beside them in 
the bake-house by the time he was eleven. They had already 
established the bakery in Rutgers Street, between Monroe and 
Cherry, where the family lived for so many years. They had 
another shop in Pearl Street, to which Isaac used to carry bread 
every morning. 

This was a part of his life to which he was fond of recurring © 
in his last years. ‘‘ Thanks be to God!” he said on the first day 
of 1886, “how hard we used to work preparing for New Year’s 
Day! Three weeks in advance we began to bake New Year’s 
cakes—flour, water, sugar, butter, and caraway seeds. We never 
could make enough. How I used to work carrying the bread 
around in my baker’s cart! How often I got stuck in the gutters 
and in the snow! Sometimes some good soul, seeing me unable 
to get along, would give me a lift. I began to work when I 
was ten and a half years old, and I have been at it ever since.” 

And again, a few days later, as a poor woman carrying a heavy 
basket passed him in the street, he said to the companion of his 
walk: “I have had the blood spurt out of my arm carrying 
bread when I was a baker. A lady asked me once for a hundred 
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dollars to help her send her only son to college. I answered her 
that my mother had four children and got along without beg- 
ging, and that I would not exchange one year of those I spent 
working for several at college.” 

Less than a month before his death he fell into conversation 
with a newsboy on the corner near the Paulist church in Fifty- 
ninth Street. ‘It interested me very much,” he said afterwards. 
“T found out that he is one of five little brothers, and their 
mother is a widow. She is trying to bring them up, poor thing! 
It reminds me of my own mother.” 

It is plain that there could not have been much room for for- 
mal study in a life of hard physical labor, so soon begun and so 
unremittingly continued during the years usually given up to 
school work. An ordinary boy, placed in such circumstances, 
would doubtless have grown up ignorant and unformed. But while 
none of the Hecker boys was quite of the ordinary stamp, Isaac 
was distinctly suz generis and individual. He has said of himself 
that he could remember no period of his life when he had not 
the consciousness of having been sent into the world for some 
especial purpose. What it was he knew not, but expectation and 
desire for the withheld knowledge kept him pondering and self- 
withdrawn. Once in his childhood he was given over for death 
with a bad attack of confluent small-pox, and his mother came 
to his bedside to tell him so. ‘No, mother,” he answered her, 
“TI shall not die now. God has a work for me to do in the 
world, and I shall live to do it.” 

Such instruction as Isaac obtained before beginning to earn 
his own bread was given him in Ward School No. 7. A Dr. 
Kirby was then its principal, and the time was just previous to 
the introduction of the present system. The schools were not 
entirely free, a small payment being required from the parents for 
each pupil, to supplement the grant of public funds. No doubt 
the boy, who had an ardent thirst for knowledge, regretted his 
removal from his desk more deeply than he was at the time will- 
ing to express. Still, it may be questioned whether he ever had 
any natural aptitude for close, continuous book-work, at least on or- 
dinary and prescribed lines. He was “ always studying,” indeed, 
as he sometimes said in speaking of his early life, but the thoughts 
of other men, whether written or spoken, do not seem to have been 
greatly valued by him, except as keys which might help him to 
unlock those mysteries of God and man, and their mutual rela- 
tions, which tormented him from the first. He was to the last an 
indefatigable reader, but yet it would be true to say that he was 
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never either a student or a scholar in the ordinary sense. It is 
a curious question as to how a thorough education might have 
modified Father Hecker. It is possible—nay, as the reader may 
be inclined to believe with us as the story of his inner life goes 
on, it is even probable—that the more he was taught by God the 
less he was able to receive from men. 

It is certain, however, that he seriously regretted and soon set 
himself to rectify the deficiencies of his early training. This was 
one of the reasons which took him to Brook Farm. In the first 
entry of the earliest of his diaries which has been preserved he 
thus speaks of his hidden longing after knowledge. He was 
twenty-three when these sentences were written, and he had been 
at Brook Farm for several months : 

‘* If I cast a glance upon a few years of my past life, it appears to me mysteri- 
ously incomprehensible that I should be where I am now. I confess sincerely that, 
although I have never labored for it, still, something in me always dreamed of it. 
Once, when I was lying on the floor, my mother said to my brother John, with- 
out anything previously being spoken on the subject, and suddenly, in a kind 
of unconscious speech, ‘‘ John, let Isaac go to college and study.”’ These 
words went through me like liquid firee He made some evasive answer and 
there it ended. Although to study has always been the secret desire of my heart 
from my youth, I never felt inclined to open my mind to any one on the subject. 
And now I find, after a long time, that I have been led here as strangely as pos- 
sible.” 

His childhood seems to have been a serious one. In recurring 
to it in later life, as he often did, he never spoke of any games 
or sports in which he had shared, nor, in fact, of any amusements 
before the time when he began to attend lectures and the theatre. 
It was the childhood of what we call in America a self-made 
man—one in which the plastic human material is rudely dealt 
with by circumstances. His mother -taught him his prayers, the 
schoolmistress his letters, necessity his daily round of duties, and 
for the rest he was left very much to himself and to that interior 
Master of whose stress and constraint upon him he grew more 
intimately conscious as he grew in years. The force of this in- 
ward pressure showed itself in many ways. Outwardly it made 
his manner undemonstrative, and fixed an intangible yet very 
real barrier between him and his kindred, even when the affection 
that existed was extremely close and tender. From infancy he 
exhibited that repugnance to touching or being touched by any 
one which marked him to the end. Even his mother refrained 
from embracing him, knowing this singular aversion. She would 
stroke his face, instead, when she was pleased with him, and say, 
“That is my kiss for you, my son.” 
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The mutual respect for each other’s personalities shown in 
this closest of human relations was characteristic of the entire 
family, as will be seen later, when the nature of the business 
connections between Isaac and his brothers has to be considered. 
Far from weakening the natural ties, or impairing their proper 
influence, it seems to have strengthened and perfected them. 
Asked once towards the close of his life how it was that he had 
never used tobacco in any form, he answered: “ Mother forbade 
it, and that was enough for George and me. I was never ruled 
in any way but by her affection. That was sufficient.” The 
parallel fact that he never in his life drank a drop of liquor at a 
bar or at any public place was probably due to a similar injunc- 
tion. The children were brought up, too, with exceedingly strict 
ideas about lying and stealing, and all petty vices. Throughout 
the family there prevailed an extreme severity on such faults. 
“T have never forgotten,” said Father Hecker, “‘ the furious anger 
of an aunt of mine and the violent beating she gave one of my 
cousins for stealing a cent from her drawer. That training has 
had a great and lasting effect upon my character.”’ 

In such antecedents and surroundings it is easy to see the source 
of that abiding confidence in human: nature, and that love for the 
natural virtues which marked Father Hecker’s whole career. 
They had kept his own youth pure. He had been baptized in in- 
fancy, however, as the children of orthodox Protestants more com- 
monly were at that period than at present, and in all probability 
validly, so that one could never positively say that nature in him 
had ever been unaided by grace in any particular instance. It is 
the conviction of those who knew him best that he had never 
been guilty of deliberate mortal sin. One of these writes: 

‘* During all the intimate hours I spent with him, speaking of his past life 
he never once said that he had been a sinner in a sense to convey the idea of mortal 
sin. And on the other hand he said much to the contrary; so much as to leave 
no manner of doubt on my mind that he had kept his baptismal innocence. 
He was deeply attached to an edifying and religious mother; he was at hard 
work before the dawn of sensual passion, and his recreation, even as a boy, was 
in talking and reading about deep social and philosophical questions, and lis- 
tening to others on the same themes. He expressly told me that he had never 
used drink in excess, and that he had never sinned against purity, never was 
profane, never told a lie; and he certainly never was dishonest. 

‘‘ The influence of his mother was of the most powerful kind. He told me 
that the severest punishment she ever inflicted on him was once or twice (once 
only, I am pretty sure) to tell him that she was angry with him; and this so 
distressed him that he: was utterly miserable, sat down on the floor completely 
overcome, and so remained till she after a time relented and restored him to 
favor. Such a relationship is quite instructive in reference to the original inno- 
cence of his life.”’ 
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: CHAPTER II. 
YOUTH. 


IT has been said already, in speaking of Father Hecker’s child- 
hood, that he had been consciously under the influence of super- 
natural impressions from a very early period. It seems probable, 
therefore, that at least during the few years which preceded his 
juvenile plunge into politics he must have been devout and 
prayerful, though doubtless in his own spontaneous way. Such 
were his mother’s characteristics, and we find her son writing to 
her, when his aspirations after the perfect life had led him to the 
threshold of the church, that she, of all persons, ought most to 
sympathize with him, for he is about doing that which will aid 
him to be what she has always desired to see him. But his de- 
votions probably bore small resemblance to those of the ordinary 
religiously minded boy, either Catholic or Protestant. He has 
said that often at night, when lying on the shavings before the 
oven in thé bake-house, he would start up, roused in spite of 
himself by some great thought, and run out upon the wharves to 
look at the East River in the moonlight, or wander about under 
the spell of some resistless aspiration. What does God desire from 
me? How shall I attain unto Him? What is it He has sent 
me into the world to do? These were the ceaseless questions of 
a heart that rested, meanwhile, in an unshaken confidence that 
time would bring the answer. 

But these were early days, days when the influence of his 
mother, never wholly shaken off, was still dominant and pervasive 
in all that concerned him. There came a period, however, begin- 
ning in all likelihood about his fourteenth, and lasting until his 
twentieth year or thereabouts, in which he certainly lost hold on 
all distinctively Christian doctrines. With such a miind as his, 
and such a training, this was almost inevitable. His intellect, 
while it hungered incessantly after supernatural truth, kept never- 
theless a persistent hold upon the verities of the natural order, 
and could not rest until it had synthetized them into a coherent 
whole. That was his life-long characteristic. During the years 
of painful ill health which preceded his death, he often said that 
he was unlike the Celt, who takes to the supernatural as if by 
instinct. ‘But I am a Saxon and cling to the earth,” he would 
say; ‘“‘I want an explicit and satisfactory reason why any inno- 
cent pleasure should not be enjoyed.” He attributed this to his 
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racial peculiarities. Others may differ with him and credit it to 
his nature, taken in its human and rational integrity. Further- 
more, he was always singularly independent and self-poised. He 
could not endure being hindered of anything that was his, except 
by an authority which had legitimated to his intelligence its right 
to command. He could obey that readily and entirely, as his 
life from infancy clearly witnesses; but he never knew a merely 
arbitrary master. 

Such a nature, fed on the mingled truth and error character- 
istic of orthodox Protestantism, was certain to reject it sooner 
or later, impelled by hunger for the whole Divine gift of which 
that teaching contains fragments only. The soul of Isaac Hecker 
was one athirst for God from the first dawn of its conscious 
being. Upon Him, its Creator and Source, it never lost hold, 
and never ceased to cry out for Him with longing and aspira- 
tion, even during that bitter and protracted period of his youth 
when his mind, entangled in the maze of philosophic subjectiv- 
ism, seemed in danger of rejecting theism altogether. But the 
underpinning of his faith, so far as that professed to be Chris- 
tian and to come by hearing—-to have an intellectual basis, that 
is—began to slip away almost as soon as he left his mother’s 
knee. It is possible that very little stress was ever laid upon 
distinctively Christian doctrines in her teaching. To adore God 
tle Creator, to listen to His voice in conscience, to live hon- 
estly and purely as in His sight—the heritage she transmitted 
to him probably contained little more than this. Like most 
others reared in heresy who afterwards attain to the true knowl- 
edge of the Incarnation, he had to seek for it with almost as 
great travail of mind as if he had been born a pagan. It can- 
not be too strongly insisted on, however, that his struggles were 
merely intellectual, and, when they began to take a definite turn, 
shaped themselves into the natural result of a metaphysic as re- 
pugnant to common sense as it is to Christian philosophy. To 
this fact, so important in certain of its bearings, we have ample 
testimony in the private diaries kept before his conversion, from 
which we shall make extracts later on. They find a later con- 
firmation in some most interesting memoranda, jotted down, after 
conversation with him at intervals during the last years of his 
life, by one whom he admitted to an unusually close intimacy. 
He was always singularly reserved concerning matters purely 
personal; his conffdences, when they touched his own soul, sel- 
dom seemed entirely voluntary, and were quickly checked. 
Occasionally they were taken by surprise, as when the course of 
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talk insensibly turned toward internal ways; and again they were 
deliberately angled for with a hook so well concealed that it 
secured a prize before he was aware. From these notes we 
shall here make a few quotations bearing on the point made 
above—z.c., that his difficulties prior to his entrance into the 
church were neither moral nor spiritual, but intellectual. Of 
him, if of any man, it was always true that his heart was natu- 
rally Christian. The first of these extracts, bearing as it does 
on a topic constantly in his thoughts, affords a good enough 
example of what was meant in saying that his confidences were 
sometimes taken by surprise: 

‘* There are some for whom the predominant influence is the external one, 
authority, example, precept, and the like. Others in whose lives the interior 
action of the Holy Spirit predominates. In my case, from my childhood God 
influenced me by an interior light, and by the interior touch of His Holy 
Spirit.” 

At another time he said: 

‘* While I was a youth, and in early manhood, I was preserved from certain 
sins and certain occasions of sin, in a way that was peculiar and remarkable. I 
was also at the same time, and, indeed, all the time, conscious that God was 
preserving me innocent with a view to some future providence. Mind, all this 
was long before I came into the church.” 


And again: 


‘*Many a time before my conversion God gave me grace to weep over 
those words: ‘ And all those who love His coming.’ I did not believe in His 
coming, but I loved it honestly and longed to believe it. I had learned much 
of the Bible from my mother and had read it often and much myself.” 


This consciously supernatural character of his inner life from 
the first, should be kept closely united in the reader’s mind 
with that other idea of his adhesion to “ guileless nature” which 
was such a favorite theme with Father Hecker. No one could be 
more emphatic than he in asserting the necessity of the super- 
natural for the attainment of man’s destiny. How could it be 
otherwise, when he considered that destiny to be the elevation 
of man above all good merely human, and by means far beyond 
the compass of his natural powers? Still, this was undoubtedly 
a conclusion of his riper years, a result arrived at after a certain 
intense if not very prolonged experience in contemporary Uto- 
pias, in futile endeavors to raise man above his own level while 
remaining on it, whether by socialistic schemes or social politics, 

In an article called “Dr, Brownson and the Workingman’s 
Party Fifty Years Ago,” published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
of May, 1887, Father Hecker has himself made some interesting 
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references to his experiences in the latter field, and upon these 
we shall draw heavily for our own account of this period of his 
life, supplementing them with whatever bears upon the subject 
in the memoranda already referred to. 

Concerning the inception of this party, to which all three of 
the young Heckers belonged in -1834, we have a better state- 
ment in Dr. Brownson’s Convert than we know of elsewhere. 
Brownson was for a time actively interested in it, and in 1829 
established a journal in support of its principles somewhere in 
Western New York. From him we learn that it was started in 
1828 by Robert Dale Owen, Robert L. Jennings, George H. 
Evans, Fanny Wright, and a few other doctrinaires, foreign-born 
without exception, in the hope of getting control of political 
power so as to use it for establishing purely secular schools. 
Their advocacy of anti-Christian and free-love doctrines had so 
signally failed among adult Americans that the slower but surer 
method of educating the children of the country without religion 
had dawned upon them as more certain to succeed. 


‘* We hoped,” writes Dr. Brownson, ‘‘ by linking our cause with the ultra- 
democratic sentiment of the country, which had had from the time of Jefferson 
and Tom Paine something of an anti-Christian character; by professing our- 
selves the bold and uncompromising champions of equality; by expressing a 
great love for the people and a deep sympathy with the laborer, whom we repre- 
sented as defrauded and oppressed by his employer; by denouncing all pro- 
prietors as aristocrats, and by keeping the more unpopular features of our plan 
as far in the background as possible, to enlist the majority of the American 
people under the banner of the Workingman’s party; nothing doubting that, 
if we could once raise that party to power, we could use it to secure the adoption 
of our educational system.” 


This party, however, both as an engine in politics and as a 
fitting embodiment of his private views, Dr. Brownson soon aban- 
doned. He was not: truly radical, in the evil sense of that word, 
at any period of his career, and the theories of the leaders soon 
became insupportable to his moral sense. But he remained true 
to the cause of the workingmen while abandoning the organiza- 
tion which assumed to voice their needs and their wishes. Probably 
these more ulterior aims of their leaders were never fully appre- 
ciated by the rank and file of those who followed them. Yet 
the genesis of the present purely secular school system, against 
whose workings and results nearly all Christian denominations 
are too late beginning to protest, is clearly traceable to the pro- 
paganda carried on half a century ago by men and women 
whose only half-veiled warfare against Christianity, property, and 
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marriage was then an offence in the nostrils of our people 
at large. It is fair to predict that this generation, or another 
which shall succeed it, will yet have the good sense to regret, and 
the courage to atone for, the fact that hatred to the Catholic Church, 
and a desire to cripple her hands where her own children were 
concerned, should have been a more powerful agent in dragging 
them and theirs into the abyss of secularism than was their love 
of Christianity in deterring them from it. 

Father Hecker’s account of his own youthful connection with 
the ‘ Workingman’s Democracy,” although written with the 
direct intention of placing his estimate of Dr. Brownson on 
record, has too many strictly autobiographic touches in it to be 
here omitted. Such passages, bearing on long past personal 
history, are fewer than we could wish them among his papers, 
published or unpublished. The five articles on Dr. Brownson, 
beginning in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of April, 1887, and con- 
cluding in November of the same year, contain almost the only 
matters relative to his personal history which he ever put into 
print. Concerning the party, of which Dr. Brownson says that 
he had ceased to be a_ recognized leader at this time, al- 
though he still threw his influence as a speaker into all its 
projects for social reform} Father Hecker writes : 


**We called ourselves the genuine Democracy, and in New York City were for 
some years a separate political body, independent of the ‘regular’ Democracy, 
and voting our own ticket. I have before me the files of our newspaper organ, 
the Democrat, the first number of which appeared March 9, 1836, published by 
Windt & Conrad, 11 Frankfort Street. In its prospectus the Democrat promises 
to contend for ‘Equality of Rights, often trampled in the dust by Monopoly 
Democrats,’ to battle ‘with an aristocratic opposition powerful in talent and 
official entrenchment, and mighty in money and facilities for corruption.’ 
‘In the course of this duty it will not fail fearlessly and fully to assert the in- 
alienable rights of the people against ‘ vested rights’ and ‘vested wrongs.’ It 
claims to be the ‘instructive companion’ of the mechanics’ and workingmen’s 
leisure, ‘the promotion of whose interests will ever form a leading feature of 
the Democrat.’ And in the editorial salutatory it speaks thus : 

***We are in favor of government by the people: Our objects are rhe 
restoration of equal rights and the prostration of those aristocratical usurpations 
existing in the state of monopolies and exclusive privileges of every kind, the 
products of corrupt and corrupting legislation.... At this moment we are 
the only large nation on the face of the earth where the mass of the people 
govern in theory—where they may govern in reality, if they will—where the 
real taxes of government, although too heavy, are but trifling, and where a 
majority of the population depend on their own labor for support; yet such is 
the condition of that large class that the fruits of their toil are inadequate to sus- 
tain themselves in comfort and rear their families as the young citizens of a re- 
public ought to be reared. 

‘¢ ¢ .. He is very shortsighted, however, who thinks that a majority of the 
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people, where universal suffrage exists, will submit long to a state of toil and 
mendicity. The majority would soon learn to exercise its political rights, and 
command its representatives to carry the laws abolishing primogeniture and en- 
tails one step further, and stop all devises of land and prohibit it from being an 
article of sale. (In a foot-note of the editorial:) We actually heard these and 
several such propositions discussed by a number of apparently very intelligent 
mechanics, after the adjournment of a meeting called to consider the subject of 
wages, rents, etc.’ 

‘¢ At that time the main question was the condition of the public finances, 
and our agitation was directed chiefly against granting charters to private banks 
of circulation. We condemned these as monopolies, for we were hostile to all 
monopolies—that is to say, to the use of public funds or the enjoyment of public 
exclusive privileges by any man or association or class of men for their private 
profit.” 


We interrupt our direct quotation from this article in order 
to relate one of the humors of the period, so far as these bro- 
thers were concerned, in the words of the’ late Mr. George 
Hecker: . 

‘‘When we were bakers the money in common use was the 
old-fashioned paper issued by private banks under State charters. 
We were regularly against it. So we bought a hand printing- 
press and set it up in the garret of our establishment. All the 
bills we received from our customers, some thousands sometimes 
every week, we smoothed out and put’in a pile, and then printed 
on their backs a saying we took from Daniel Webster (though I 
believe it was not quite authentic): ‘Of all the contrivances to 
impoverish the laboring classes of mankind, paper money is the 
‘most effective. It fertilizes the rich man’s field with the poor 
man’s sweat.’ They tried to punish us for defacing money, 
but we beat them. We didn’t deface it; we only printed some- 
thing on the back of it. Isaac and I often worked all night put- 
ting up handbills for our meetings, for in those days there were 
no professional bill-posters.”’ 

Father Hecker’s acquaintance with Dr. Brownson, which had 
so powerful an effect upon his future career, began in 1834, 
when Brownson was invited to lecture in New York in favor of 
the principles and aims of this party. Isaac was then in his fif- 
teenth year. Among the conversations recorded in the memo- 
randa we find this reference to their earliest interview: 


‘¢] first met Dr. Brownson in New York, in our house. I was then read- 
ing the Washington G/ode, Benton’s speeches, Calhoun’s, etc. The elder Blair 
was its editor; its motto was, ‘ The world is governed too much ’—a motto in 
whose spirit there could be no great movement except in the way of revolution. 
After the establishment of the American Government the principle expressed 
in that motto could only be abandoned or pushed into revolution and anarchy. 
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**T put this question to Brownson: ‘How can I become certain of the 
objective reality of the operations of my soul?’ He answered: ‘If you have 
not yet reached that period of mental life, you will do so before many years.’ 

‘*It is a great humiliation for me to admit that I was ever in a state in which 
I doubted the actual validity of the testimony of my own faculties, and the real- 
ity of the phenomena of my mental existence. I had begun my mental life in 
politics, and in a certain sense in religion ; but to my philosophical life I was 
yet unborn.” : 


In the article on the ‘“ Workingman’s Party,” already quoted 
from, Father Hecker, after mentioning that Dr. Brownson con- 
tinued to lecture before the New York members of the party 
for several years, goes on as follows: 


‘*If it be asked why a man like Dr. Brownson, a born philosopher, should 
have thus busied himself with the solution of the most practical of problems by 
undertaking to abolish inequality among men, the answer is plain. The true 
philosopher will not confine himself to abstract theories. But, furthermore, 
Brownson at this epoch of his life had lost his grip on the philosophy that leads 
men to trust in a supernatural happiness to be enjoyed in a future state; and 
the man who does not look to the hope of a future state of beatitude for the 
chief solace of human misery must look to this life as its end. Ifa man does 
not seek beatitude in God he seeks it in himself and his fellow-men—in the 
highest earthly development of our better nature if he becomes a socialist of 
one school, and in the lusts of the animal man if he becomes a socialist of the 
brutal school. The man who has any sympathy in his heart and is not guided 
by Catholic ethics, if he reasons at all on public affairs, will become a socialist 
of some school or other. Says Dr. Brownson in 7he Convert, p. 101: 


‘«« The end of man, as disclosed by my creed of 1829, is obviously an earthly end, to be 
attained in this life. Man was not made for God, and destined to find his beatitude in the 
possession of God his Supreme Good, the Supreme Good itself. His end was happiness—not 
happiness in God, but in the possession of the good things of this world. Our Lord had said, 
‘ Be not anxious as to what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be 
clothed ; for after all these things do the heathen seek.’ I gave Him a flat denial, and said, Be 
anxious ; labor especially for these things, first for yourselves, then for others. Enlarging, 
however, my views a little, I said, Man’s end for which he is to labor is the well-being and 
happiness of man in this world—is to develop man's whole nature, and so to organize society 
and government as to secure all men a paradise on the earth. This view of the end to labor 
for I held steadily and without wavering from 1828 till 1842, when I began to find myself tending 
unconsciously towards the Catholic Church.’ 


‘¢ The reader will have seen by the extracts given that we were a party tull 
of enthusiasm. I was but fifteen when our party called Dr. Brownson to deliver, 
the lectures above mentioned. But my brothers and I had long been playing 
men’s parts in politics. I remember when eleven years of age, or a year or two 
older, being tall for my years, proposing and carrying through a series of reso- 
lutions on the currency question at our ward meetings. As our name indicates— 
‘ Workingman's Democracy ’—we were a kind of Democrats. As to the Whig 
party, it received no great attention from us. At that time its chances of getting 
control of this State or of the United States were remote. Our biggest fight was 
against the ‘usages of the party’ as in vogue in the so-called regular Democracy 
embodied in the Tammany Hall party. This organization undertook to absorb 
us when we had grown too powerful to beignored. They nominated a legislative 
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ticket made up half of their men and half ofours. This move was toa great ex- 
tent successful ; but many of us who were purists refused to compromise, and ran 
a stump ticket, or, as it was then called, arump ticket. I was too young to vote, 
but I remember my brother George and I posting political handbills at three 
o’clock in the morning; this hour was not so inconvenient for us, for we were 
bakers. We also worked hard on election day, keeping up and supplying the 
ticket booths, especially in our own ward, the old Seventh. I remember that 
one of our leaders was a shoemaker named John Ryker, and that we used to 
meet in Science Hall, Broome Street. 

“Tf this was the high state of my enthusiasm, so wasseit that of us all. Our 
political faith was ardent and active. But if we had been tested on our religious 
faith we should not have come off creditably ; many of us had not any religion 
at all. I remember saying once to my brother John that the only difference 
between a believer and an infidel is a few ounces of brains. . . . We were 
a queer set of cranks when Dr. Brownson brought to us his powerful and elo- 
quent advocacy, his contribution of mingled truth and error. He delivered his 
first course of lectures in the old Stuyvesant Institute in Broadway, facing Bond 
Street —the same hall used a little afterwards by the Unitarian Society while 
they were building a church for Mr. Dewey in Broadway opposite Eighth Street, 
the very same society now established in Lexington Avenue, with Mr. Collyer as 
minister. The subsequent courses were delivered in Clinton Hall, corner of 
Nassau and Beekman, the site now occupied by one of our modern mammoth 
buildings. 1 forget how much we were charged admission, except that a ticket 
for the whole course cost three dollars. There was no great rush, but the lec- 
tures drew well and abundantly paid all expenses, including the lecturer’s fee. 
The press did not take much notice of the lectures, for the Workingman’s party 
had no newspapers expressly in its favor, except the one I have already quoted 
from. But he was one of the few men whose power is great enough to adver- 
tise itself. Wherever he was he was felt. His tread was heavy and he could 
make way for himself. 

‘* Dr. Brownson was then in the very prime of manhood. He was a hand- 
some man, tall, stately, and of grave manners. His face was clean-shaved. 
The first likeness of him that I remember appeared in the Democratic Review. 
It made him look like Proudhon, the French Socialist. This was all the more 
singular because at that time he was really the American Proudhon, though he 
never went so far as ‘ La propriété, c’est le vol.’ As he appeared on the platform 
and received our greeting he was indeed a majestic man, displaying in his de- 
meanor the power of a mind altogether above the ordinary. But he was essen- 
tially a philosopher, and that means that he could never be what is called 
popular. He was an interesting speaker, but he never sought popularity. He 
never seemed to care much about the reception his words received, but he ex- 
hibited anxiety to get his thoughts rightly expressed and to leave no doubt 
about what his convictions were. Yet among a limited class of minds he always 
awakened real enthusiasm—among minds, that is, of a philosophical tendency. 
He never used manuscript or notes; he was familiar with his topic, and his 
thoughts flowed out spontaneously in good, pure, strong, forcible English. He 
could control any reasonable mind, for he was a man of great thoughts and 
never without some grand truth toimpart. But to stir the emotions was not in 
his power, though he sometimes attempted it; he never succeeded in being 
really pathetic. 

**It must be remembered that although Dr. Brownson was technically 
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classed among the reverends, he was not commonly so called. It may be said 
that he was still reckoned among the Unitarian ministry, owing mostly to his 
connection with Dr. Channing, of Boston, who took a great interest in the 
Workingman’s party. But I do not think he was advertised by us as reverend 
or publicly spoken of asa clergyman. He may have been yet hanging on the 
skirts of the Unitarian movement. But his career had become political, and his 
errand to New York was political. He had given up preaching for some years, 
and embarked on the stormy waves of social politics, and had by his writings 
become an expositor of various theories of social reform, chiefly those of French 
origin. So that the dominant note of his lectures was not by any means re- 
ligious, but political, He was at that time considered as identified with the 
Workingman’s party, and came to New York to speak as one of our leaders. 
The general trend of his lectures was the philosophy of history as it bears on 
questions of social reform. At bottom his theories were,Saint-Simonism, the 
object being the amelioration of the condition of the most numerous classes of 
society in the speediest manner. TZhis was the essence of our kind of Democracy. 
And Dr. Brownson undertook in these lectures to bring to bear in favor of our 
purpose the life-lessons of the providential men of human history. Of course, 
the life and teachings of our Saviour Jesus Christ were brought into use, and 
the upshot of the lecturer’s thesis was that Christ was the big Democrat and the 
Gospel was the true Democratic platform ! 

‘‘We interpreted Christianity as altogether a social institution, its social 
side entirely overlapping and hiding the religious. Dr. Brownson set out to 
make, and did make, a powerful presentation of our Lord as the representative 
of the Democratic side of civilization. For His person and office he and all of 
us had a profound appreciation and sympathy, but it was not reverential or re- 
ligious; the religious side of Christ’s mission was ignored. Christ was a social 
Democrat, Dr. Brownson maintained, and he and many of us had no other re- 
ligion but the social theories we drew from Christ’s life and teaching; that was 
the meaning of Christianity to us, and of Protestantism especially.” 


In penning the reminiscences just given Father Hecker prob- 
ably had in mind the whole period lying between his fourteenth 
year and his twenty-first. In the autumn of 1834, when he first 
made acquaintance with Orestes Brownson, Isaac Hecker was not 
yet fifteen, while the reform lecturer was in his early thirties. 
But the boy who began at once, as he has told us, to put philo- 
sophical questions, and to seek a test whereby to determine the 
validity of his mental processes, was already well known to the 
voters of his ward, not.merely as an overgrown and very active 
lad, always on hand at the polling booths, and ready for any 
work which might be entrusted to a boy, but also as a clear 
and persuasive speaker on various topics of social and political 
reform. 

Politics of the kind into which the young Heckers threw 
themselves so ardently were not very different in their methods 
fifty years ago from what they are to-day. Reform politics are 


always the reverse of what are called machine politics. The 
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meetings of which Father Hecker speaks were spontaneous gath- 
erings of determined and earnest men, young and old, held 
sometimes in public halls, sometimes, when elections were close 
at hand, in the open street. Often they were dominated by 
leaders better able to formulate theories than to bring about 
practical remedial measures. The inception of all great parties 
has something of this character. It generally happens that 
principles are dwelt upon with an exclusive devotion more or 
less prejudicial to immediate practical ends. This is why young 
men, and even striplings, provided they are energetic and per- 
suasive, will be listened to with attention at such eras. Men are 
seeking for enlightenment, and hence views are taken for what 
they seem to be worth rather than out of respect for the source 
they spring from. Imagine, then, this tall, fair, strong-faced boy 
of fourteen, mounted, perhaps, on one of his own flour-barrels, 
dogmatizing the principles of social democracy, posing as a 
spontaneous political reformer before a crowded street full of 
men twice and thrice his years, but bound together with him by 
the sympathies common to the wage-earning classes. It is true 
that Isaac Hecker and his brothers, of whom the eldest had but 
recently attained to the dignity of a voter, although still poor 
and hard-working, had already, by virtue of sheer industry and 
pluck, passed over to the class of wage-payers. But they were 
not less ardent reformers after than before that transition. Isaac, 
at all events, was consistent and unchanged throughout his life 
in the political principles he adopted among. the apprentices and 
journeymen of New York over half a century ago. There was 
little room for vulgar self-conceit in a nature so frank and sin- 
cere as his. What he had to learn, as well as what he had to 
teach, always dwarfed merely personal considerations to their 
narrowest dimensions in his mind. Hence his impulsive candor, 
the clearness of his views, and the straightforward simplicity of 
his speech at once attracted notice, and although so young, he 
went speedily to the front in the local management of his party. 
In the article already quoted from, he tells us that after 1834 
the managers left all future engagements of lecturers to his 
brother John and himself. It was doubtless this fact which led 
directly to that lasting and fruitful intimacy with Dr. Brownson 
which then began. His was the strongest purely human influ- 
ence, if we except his mother’s, which Isaac Hecker ever knew. 
And these two were on planes so different that it is hardly fair 
to compare them with each other. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EASTER EVE. 


. How beautiful the feet of Him 
Who on the everlasting hills, 
Quick with the glory of new birth, 
The Resurrection brings to Earth! 


Arise, O sun of Easter morn! 

Break glorious on the world beneath— 
Old sins undone, old griefs outworn, 
LIFE victor over Life and Death! 


Arise, O sun of Easter morn! 

Touch with thy light the eastern slopes 
Where, waiting till the final dawn, 

Lie buried loves and buried hopes. 


Arise, O sun of Easter morn! 

They too shall rise that sleep beneath: 
All hearts, all hopes, that died forlorn 
Shall rise and live and know not Death. 


O happy Night, so soon to die 
In light, in strength, in victory! * 


Have in thy keeping, holy Night, 
All souls that watch, al’ Séuls that: iitipy, 
All souls that sin, all sdulf" fiat" Pray’ 
Lay thou thy balm to every: Ssimart; 
Lay thy dear peace to every “tettrt, ” 
Till glorious in thé Wakexing, Hees’ 
The Easter stm ‘arise }°°% + * 


102706 M. J. M. 
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THE ANTI-CATHOLIC LAWS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


STRICTLY speaking, the history of the Catholic Church in 
New Hampshire begins at a very recent period. For more than 
a hundred years after the first settlhement on the Piscataqua 
(1623) there could not have been a single Catholic resident 
within its boundaries, unless, perchance, some wild Indian of the 
forest, happily converted by the missionaries of Maine or Can- 
ada. And there were very few for two hundred years. Catholics 
were shut out, not only by the exclusive spirit of the first settlers, 
but by the early charters and the tenor of the laws—remnant of 
the old penal laws of England. In the charter of the council of 
Plymouth, England, November 3, 1620, it is expressly declared 
that ‘none (are) to go to New England but such as have taken 
the oath of supremacy.” The greater part of the seventeenth 
century New Hampshire was under the government of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which was virtually in the hands of a spiritual 
oligarchy, no one being admitted to full citizenship and the 
right of franchise except members of the Puritan Church, admis- 
sion into which required the consent of the ministers and elders. 
The holy emblem of our Redemption was torn from the flag, 
and Quakers, as is well known, were sentenced to the severest 
penalties under the law against Jesuits. It is true that when 
the union between the Piscataqua settlements and Massachusetts 
Bay was effected, in 1643, the latter was forced to consent that 
the New Hampshire colonists need not be church members in 
order to have the privilege of voting in civil affairs; but public 

opinion was,so much , in favor of it, and the moral pressure so 
great, that for tant, Sais: most of the leading settlers, particu- 
larly of Dover,* went. to Boston to be admitted freemen. 

As the magistyates Were then appointed by the Massachu- 
setts authorities, it may be ,supposed that New Hampshire was 
not far bebnidvitgishtges ‘dbldny i in severity towards those who did 
not conform to the ‘feligicu'$*requirements. Parish churches (Puri- 
tan or Congregational, of course) were here established by law, 
and, till the early part of the present century, supported by au- 

* At that period there were only four townships in New Hampshire, viz.: Portsmouth, 
Dover, Exeter, and Hampton. Of these, Dover comprised the largest territory, including the 


present towns of Somersworth, Rollinsford, Madbury, Lee, Durham, and a part of Newington 
and Newmarket, if not of Greenland. 
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thorized taxes on the people, giving them very much the posi- 
tion of the established church in England. And not only were 
the inhabitants required to pay their quota for the support of 
the minister, but attendance at meeting on the Lord’s day was 
then compulsory.* The public records of Dover in the seventeenth 
century prove this. The fine for non-attendance at public 
worship on Sunday was five shillings for each offence, as in 
Massachusetts—a sum which Mr. Brooks Adams estimates as 
equal to five dollars in our day f—no trifling amount for poor, 
struggling emigrants with but little ready money in their purses. 
Thomas Roberts, of Dover, for instance, having absented himself 
thirteen times, and having no money to pay the fine, his cow 
was taken in lieu thereof. One woman, whose name is on 
record, was for a like number of offences fined £3 5s., and her 
husband refusing or unable to pay that amount, she was put in 
the stocks, which stood in a convenient place near the meeting- 
house. And numerous other instances might be given. 

To attend any other religious service was a still greater enor- 
mity. The fine for attending a Quaker meeting, for instance, 
was ten shillings; and for merely harboring a Quaker it was 
forty shillings an hour, rendering the Scriptural injunction of hos- 
pitality altogether too expensive for frequent practice. James 
Newte, of Dover, for instance, was fined eight pounds for enter- 
taining some Quakers one day for the space of four hours. As 
to the obnoxious sectaries themselves—so happy, had they but 
realized it, as to be ranked with the Jesuits—they incurred a far 
greater penalty. Whittier, in his poem of ‘ How the Women 
went from Dover,” tells a sad story of that 

“* Evil time, 
When souls were fettered and thought was crime.” 


* The laws for keeping the Lord's day were very rigid in New Hampshire, even after its 
separation from Massachusetts. An act of the General Assembly, passed July 19, 1700, for- 
bade, among other things, ‘‘ the tradesman, artificer, or any other person whatsoever, upon 
the land or water, to do or exercise any labour, sport, play, or recreation, on the Lord's day, or 
any part thereof (works of necessity and mercy only excepted), upon pain that every person 
so offending should forfeit five shillings.’’ Under the same penalty, all travel was forbidden, 
unless through some adversity a person got belated and would have been forced to remain in the 
wilderness. Then he could proceed to the next inn. All public houses were forbidden to en- 
tertain any but strangers and lodgers on that day. The constable was ordered to “ restrain all 
persons from swimming in the water unnecessarily, and from unseasonable walking in the 
streets or fields, or any part of the province.” All heads of families were to see that these 
laws were observed by their children and servants. And this from the going down of the sun 
on Saturday evening till the evening of the Lord's day, inclusive. And all persons were, when 
required, obliged to come to the aid of the authorities in enforcing these laws. Any offender 
who refused or was unable to pay the fine was to be put in the cage or stocks (NV. H. Prov. 
Papers, vol. iii, 222, 223). 

t Emancipation of Massachusetts, page 37. 
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It is a true account of three poor Quaker women, who, in 
December, 1662, were, for the crime of religious exhortation in 
Dover, tied fast to the cart’s tail in the street, by order of the magis- 
trate, Major Richard Waldron, and there, on a cold winter day, re- 
ceived ten stripes each on their bare backs, and were then sent out 
into the wilderness on horseback to undergo a similar infliction in 
other towns on their way to Massachusetts, after the fashion of 
Simpcox and his wife, who were sentenced by Shakspere’s Duke 
of Gloster to be “ whipped through every market-town till they 
came to Berwick.” 

Thomas Roberts and his brother*—sons of the Roberts whose 
cow was confiscated—were the constables to scourge these women 
in Dover; Parson Reyner meanwhile looking on and laughing, 
as two men afterwards asserted, and were put in the stocks for 
so doing. The presiding magistrate at Dover the following year 
(1663) was William Hawthorne, of Salem (or Hathorne, as the 
name was then written), who was as remarkable for his severity 
to the Quakers as to those accused of witchcraft. His descen- 
dant, Nathaniel Hawthorne, in his introduction to the Scarlet Letter, 
draws an accurate portrait of this judge, and expresses wonder 
whether such rigid magistrates as he and his son ever repented ot 
their cruelties and asked pardon of God, or whether they are still 
groaning under the heavy consequences of them in another state of 
being. And, as their representative, the novelist takes the shame of 
their deeds upon himself, and prays that any curse incurred by them 
might now and henceforth be removed. All this shows clearly the 
exclusive religious spirit of the colonists. It will at once be seen 
that New Hampshire was -at that time no place for Catholics, of 
whom a tenfold horror existed among the people. Though there 
was far less intolerance after the separation from Massachusetts, it is 
evident from the public records that it was intended the colony should 
remain exclusively Protestant. 

It has often been asserted that the early settlers of New 
Hampshire did not come to this country from religious motives, 
and therefore should not be classed with the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Elliot, in his Hzstory of New England, says when 
one of the New Hampshire ministers reproached his people for 
losing sight of the religious principles which induced their fathers 
to come here, one of his congregation interrupted him, saying: 
“Sir, you entirely mistake the matter. Our fathers did not come 
here on account of religion, but to fish and trade.” This may be 


* Their children, by a kind of moral reaction, became Quakers, and their posterity for the 
most part have remained so to this day. 
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true to a certain extent, especially at Portsmouth; but all of the 
first settlers, with few exceptions, were dissenters, and so thor- 
oughly imbued with the Puritan spirit as to abhor even the Church 
of England. Lieutenant-Governor Cranfield thus wrote to the 
commissioners in England in 1682: ‘Touching ecclesiastical 
matters, the attempting to settle ye way of ye Church of England 
I perceive will be very grievous to the people. I have observed 
them to be very diligent and devout in attending on that mode 
of worship which they have been brought up in, and seem very 
tenacious of it.” And he declares still more emphatically, in a 
letter to the secretary of state, December 1, 1682, that “ introduc- 
ing ye way of ye Church of England will not be practicable here.’’* 

But whatever might be the degree of piety among the colo- 
nists, it may safely be asserted that the most irreligious among 
them all clung to one fundamental principle—that of Scott's Nanty 
Ewart, whose “hatred of Popery was the only remnant left” of 
his Presbyterian education. On this point the colonists were 
undoubtedly all agreed. But this was only to be expected from 
their antecedents. Sir Ferdinando Gorges himself, one of the 
original grantees of New Hampshire, was noted for his sympathy 
with the Huguenots. And a nephew of his wife, Captain 
Francis Champernowne, one of the early settlers, and certainly 
the most distinguished—being a descendant, through the How- 
ards and Mowbrays, of Edward III. of England—was the great- 
grandson of the ferocious Huguenot general, Count Montgomery,t 
who, having mortally wounded Henry II. of France in a tour- 
nament, fled to England to escape the wrath of Catherine de’ 
Medici, renounced the Catholic religion, became a Protégé of . 
Queen Elizabeth, and for ten years was one of the chief Huguenot 
leaders in France, making himself everywhere a terror to Cath- 
olics, especialiy in the southwestern part, which he ravaged with 
fire and sword, everywhere destroying churches and convents, and 
massacring priests and monks with such unparalleled brutality 
that one cannot regret his finally falling into the hands of Cath- 
erine de’ Medici, who hurried him to the block. 

It may be supposed that Captain Francis Champernowne, the 
grandson of Gabrielle Montgomery, and a near relative of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh,t and Sir Peter Carew, 





*N. H. Prov. Papers, xvii. §73, 575- 

+ Sir Gawain Champernowne, of Devonshire, the grandfather of Captain Francis Cham- 
pernowne, served among the Huguenots ot France, and married Gabrielle Montgomery, 
“daughter of the Huguenot leader under whom he had fought. 

tSir Gawain Champernowne’s aunt was, by different marriages, the mother of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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could not be very favorable to the Catholic Church. But this 
is only an instance.* 

Captain Champernowne married the widow of Robert Cutts, 
brother of John Cutts, the first president of New Hampshire. 
In the royal warrant of September 18, 1679, appointing John 
Cutts president, is the following clause, showing that New Hamp- 
shire was to remain exclusively a Protestant colony: 


‘* And for the greater ease and satisfaction of our said loving subjects in 
matters of religion, we do hereby will, require, and command, that liberty of 
conscience shall be allowed unto all Protestants ; and such especially as shall be 
conformable to the rights of the Church of England shall be particularly coun- 
tenanced and encouraged. ”’+ 


This commission, moreover, required that President Cutts and 
the members of his Council should take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and they were ordered to administer the same 
oaths to all persons admitted to office, or as freemen in the col- 
ony. And they were also to subscribe to “the act for prevent- 
ing dangers which may happen from Popish recusants.’’} 

And by an act of 1672 all office-holders had to subscribe 
to the following declaration, which was called “the Test”: 


**T, A. B., do declare that I do believe that there is not any Transubstan- 
tiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or in the elements of bread and 
wine, at or after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever.” 


Although New Hampshire was now separated from Massa- 
chusetts, none but English Protestants could be admitted free- 
men and to the right of suffrage, much less to hold office. It 
was decreed by the General Assembly in Portsmouth, March 
16, 1680, “that all Englishmen, being Protestants, that are settled 
inhabitants, and freeholders in any town of this province, of the 
age of 24 years, not vicious in life, but of honest and good 
conversation, and such as have £20 rateable estate without 
heads of persons, having also taken the oath of allegiance to his 
Majesty, and no others, shall be admitted to the liberty of free- 
men of this Province, and to give their votes,” etc. (WV. 4. 


* Captain Champernowne died on Champernowne Island (now called Gerrish's), a few 
miles from Portsmouth, but in the township of Kittery, Maine, whither he removed after the divi- 
sion between Gorges and Mason. His grave is there still to be seen, marked only by a cairn- 
like pile of stones—‘‘a rocky grave upon a rocky isle.” 

+ Charles II. also required liberty for the Church of England in Massachusetts. The 
small number of its members in New Hampshire in early times seem to have been confined 
to Portsmouth. We have seen above what Governor Cranfield thought of the expediency of 
this attempt to introduce the Church of England into the colony. 

tSee Acts and Laws of His Majesty's Province of New Hampshire, Portsmouth, 1771. Also 
N. H. Provincial Papers, i. 372-382. 
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Prov. Papers, i. 396). The spirit of that time is also shown by 
the following act. Shortly before the death of President Cutts 
a public fast was ordered by the Council and General Assembly 


‘of New Hampshire, March 17, 1681, to deprecate the Divine 


displeasure in view of his illness and the appearance of an 
“awful portentous blazing star, unusually foreboding sore* caiam- 
ity to the beholder thereof,” and also “to implore the Divine 
protection against the Popish party throughout the world.” * 

When Edward Cranfield entered upon his office as lieuten- 
ant-governor of New Hampshire, October 4, 1682, he and his 
council took all the above-mentioned oaths, and on the t1oth 
subscribed ‘‘y® Test, or abjuracion of Transubstantiacion in y® 
Holy Sacrament of y® Lord’s Supper.” + 

The “ Act for the better discovering and repressing of Popish 
recusants” still remained in force in the reign of James II., and 


ran as follows: A 

**T, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, testify, and declare 
in my conscience before God and the world that oursovereign Lord, King James, 
is lawful and rightful king of this realm and of all other his Majesty’s dominions 
and countries, and that the Pope, neither of himself, nor by any other author- 
ity of the church or see of Rome, or by any other means, hath any power or 
authority to depose the king or to dispose of any of his Majesty’s kingdoms or 
dominions, or to authorize any other foreign prince to invade or annoy him or 
his countries, or to discharge any of his subjects of their allegiance and obedi- 
ence to his Majesty, or to give license or leave to any of them to bear arms, 
raise tumults, or to offer any violence or hurt to his Majesty’s royal person, 
state, or government, or to any of his Majesty’s subjects within his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

** And I do swear from my heart that notwithstanding any declaration or 
sentence of excommunication or deprivation made or granted, to be made or 
granted, by the Pope or his successors, or by any authority derived or pre- 
tended to be derived from him or his see against the said king, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, or any absolution of the said subjects from their obedience, I will bear 
faith and true allegiance to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, and him and 
them will defend to the uttermost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatsoever which shall be made against his or their persons, their 
crown and dignity, by reason or color of any such sentence or declaration or 
otherwise, and will do my best endeavour to disclose and make known unto his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which 
I shall know, or hear of, to be against him or any of them. 

‘* And I do further swear that I do from my heart abhor, detest, and ab- 
jure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and position that princes 
which be excommunicated or deprived by the Pope may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects or any other whatsoever. 

‘And I do believe, and in my conscience am resolved, that neither the 
Pope, nor any other person whatsoever, hath power to absolve me of this oath or 


* N. H. Provincial Papers, i. 429. t Lbid., xvii. 563-4-8. 
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any part thereof, which I acknowledge by good and full authority to be lawfully 
ministered unto me, and do renounce all pardons and dispensations to the con- 
trary. 

‘* And all these things I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear, ac- 


cording to the express words by me spoken, and according to the plain sense and‘ 


understanding of the same words, without any equivocation or mental evasion 
or secret reservation whatsoever ; and I do make this recognition and acknow'- 
edgment heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Christian. So 
help me God. 

‘*Unto which oath, so taken, the said person shall subscribe his name or 
mark.” 


In face of such oaths, the very words and construction of 
which seem intended to be as insulting as possible to Catholics, 
it is pleasant to find that they were not wholly regarded with 
approval by the Puritan ministers. Governor Cranfield, in a letter 
to the “Lords of Trade,* January 16, 1683, says: 


‘* The ministers giving it as doctrine that thé oath of supremacy, and all 
other oaths that are not approved of by the ministers and elders of their 
churches, are unlawful in themselves, therefore ’tis my humble opinion that it 
will be absolutely necessary to admit no person into any place of trust but such 
as take the sacrament and are conformable to the Church of England.” * 


Some of the oaths promulgated in New Hampshire in 1695 
were still more offensive to Catholics, especially the ‘ Test.” 
After the oath of allegiance to King William and Queen Mary 
came the following : 


**I, A. B., do swear that I do from my heart ‘abhor, detest, and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and position that princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the see of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects or any other whatsoever. : 

‘** And I do declare that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or poten- 
tate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority ecclesiastical or spiritual within this realm. So help me God.” 


The “Test,” promulgated at the same time, was as follows: 


**f, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into ye 
Body and Blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever, and that the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or any 
other saint, and ye Sacrifice of the Mass, as they are now used in the Church of 
Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous. And Ido solemnly in the presence of 
God profess, testify, and declare that I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of ye words read unto me, as they are 
commonly understood by English Protestants, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation already granted 


*N. H. Prov. Papers, xvii. 593. 
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me for this purpose, by the Pope, or any authority or person whatsoever, or with- 
out any hope of any such dispensation from any person or authority whatsoever, 
or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God or man, or ab- 
solved of this declaration or any part thereof, although the Pope, or any other 
person or persons or power whatsoever, should dispense with or annul the same, 
or declare that it was null and void from the beginning.” * 


In July, 1696, an act was passed: by the New Hampshire 
Assembly requiring “all persons from sixteen years old and 
upward” to take the above oaths. Two justices of the peace 
were appointed in each town to administer them, and return a 
list of those sworn. Any one who refused was to be sent to the 
common jail for three months without bail, unless he paid forty 
shillings and gave proper security for good behavior and for 
making his appearance at the next court. 

Those who were scrupulous about swearing were allowed to 
substitute for the word “swear” the words “ sincerely promise 
and solemnly declare ’’—evidently a concession to the Quakers. 

This act was passed after news had been received of the plot 
to assassinate King William; and an Association was formed in 
New Hampshire, as in England, to stand by the Protestant suc- 
cession, and subscribe the act passed by Parliament “for the 
better security of his. Majesty’s royal person and government.” 
This act, declared that whereas there had been “a horrible and 
detestable conspiracy formed and carried on by the Papists and 
other wicked and traitorous persons, for assassinating his Ma- 
jesty’s royal person, in order to encourage an invasion from 
France on England to subvert our religion, laws, and liberty,”’ 
the subscribers therefore solemnly bound themselves to do thcir 
utmost in the support and defence of his Majesty’s most sacred 
person and government against the late King James and all his 
adherents, and in case his Majesty come to any violent or un- 
timely death, to avenge the same upon his enemies and their 
adherents.T 

The Earl of Beilomont, at his inauguration as governor ot 
New Hampshire, July 31, 1699, took the foregoing oaths, and 
likewise subscribed the Declaration and Association—and without 
any reluctance, it may be supposed, for he was the grandson of 
Sir Charles Coote, notorious for his ferocity in Ireland in the 
time of Charles I., and he himself was one of the first to espouse 
the cause of the Prince of Orange (MV. H. Prov. Papers, ii. 314). 

Lieutenant-Governor Partridge took the same oaths on the 


* N. H. Prov. Papers, xvii. 653. 
t Hill and Moore's Historical Collections of New Hampshire, i. 126-7. 
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same day, and they were afterwards administered to the members 
of the Council, and to all offize-holders in the province. 

Queen Anne, in her commission to Governor Dudley, April 
6, 1702, ordered him to take the same oaths, and also to sub- 
scribe the Test and the Association (VV. H. Prov. Papers, ii. 
367-369). In the eighth year of her reign she ordered an 
additional oath to be taken, in case of her demise without issue, 
to maintain the succession of the crown in the Protestant line, in 
opposition to “the pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pre- 
tenders, and their open and secret abettors.” 

All through Queen Anne’s reign mention is repeatedly made 
in the New Hampshire records of subscribing the Test and Asso- 
ciation, as well as in succeeding reigns. John Wentworth, for 
instance, when sworn in as one of the Council, February 14, 
1712, took the oaths appointed by law, and “subscribed the Test 
and Declaration.” Among the oaths taken by Governor Burnet, 
at his accession in 1729, special mention is made of the act of 
Charles the Second’s reign for preventing danger from Popish 
recusants (VV. H. Prov. Papers, iv. 18). 

In the reign of George I. a change was made in the oath of 
allegiance, requiring the subject to renounce all allegiance to 
James III., and promise to support the succession of the crown 
against him; which succession is declared to be limited to “the 
Princess Sophia and the heirs of her body, being Protestants.” 

The oaths of allegiance and abjuration were again amended in 
the sixth year of George II. (1733), but no changes were made 
that bear particularly on our subject. There were no further 
changes in the oaths till the Revolution, as may be seen from 
the commission of Governor Benning Wentworth from George II., 
in 1741, and another from George III., in 1760, and the com- 
mission of John Wentworth, the last royal governor of New 
Hampshire, from George III., in 1766. 

MARY P. THOMPSON. 

Durham, N. H 


(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN CATHOLIC PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


TWENTY-TWO millions of Protestants in the British Empire 
and the United States every Sunday in the year, in the public 
worship of God, use what in substance are translations of prom- 
inent features of the Roman Breviary and the Roman Catholic 
Mass. In other words, they are used Sunday after Sunday in 
every Anglican or Protestant Episcopal church throughout the 
world, and in many daily. The resemblance to the Roman 
Catholic services is more marked in the English than in the 
American Book of Common Prayer, but is sufficiently evident 
in the latter. 

At “Morning Prayer,” ‘“ The Declaration of Absolution or 
Remission of Sins” is given immediately after general confes- 
sion, as in the Mass, and the “ Pater Noster” is read; while the 
“ Gloria in Excelsis,’ the “ Agnus Dei,” and “ Kyrie Eleison”’ 
(all to be omitted at. discretion), one of the seven ‘“ Dominus 
Vobiscums,” with its response, “ Et cum spiritu tuo,” the “ Gloria 
Patri,” and other parts of the Mass are rendered, but not in 
the ancient order. But it is from the Psalter of the Breviary,* and 
principally from ‘ Prime or the first Hour” for Sunday, that the 
ordinary ‘‘Morning Prayer” of the English Church, and in 
great measure of the Episcopal Church in the United States, is 
taken. It is not necessary here to make an exact comparison 
between the Catholic and Protestant services. The order is 
somewhat changed. Thus the verse found in the English ser- 
vice but omitted in the American, ‘‘OQ God make speed to 
save us,” and the answer, “O Lord make haste to help us,” are 
found in the Breviary immediately after the Apostles’ Creed, 
and in the Catholic worship are introduced by the making of 
the sign of the cross. The answer is also immediately fol- 
lowed, as in the Prayer-Book, with the “Glory be to the 
Father,” and its response. Then follows, in both the English and 
American prayer-books, as in the Breviary at Matins for Sun- 
days, the Venite Exultemus Domino, or Psalm, ‘“ O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord”; and after another “Glory be to the 
Father” follows (as in Lauds for Sundays) the Canticle (Bene- 


* See The Roman Breviary, translated out of Latin into English by John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 187o 
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dicite) or Song of the Three Holy Children, “O all ye works 
of the Lord, bless ye the Lord,” etc., used in the Protes- 
tant service, at this point, interchangeably with the Catholic 
Te Deum. The “Psalter,” or ‘ Portion of Psalms as they are 
appointed,” used in the Protestant service, follow in the order of 
the psalms appointed to be read in the several hours of the 
Breviary. Of course, the Latin initial words retained in the 
Protestant prayer-books as headings to the psalms, as “ Bene- 
dictus,” ‘‘ Cantate Domino,” ‘‘ Bonum est confiteri,” “ Deus miserea- 
tur,” ‘ Benedic, anima mea,” etc., are all found in their proper 
places in the Breviary. The scriptural and other verses and 
their answers, scattered throughout the English and American 
services—‘‘ O Lord, show thy mercy upon us,” ‘And grant us 
thy salvation”; “O God, make clean our hearts within us,” 
«“ And take not thy Holy Spirit from us”; “O Lord, arise and 
help us and deliver us, for thy name’s sake”; “O Lord, let 
thy mercy be showed (or lighten) upon us,” “As we do put our 
trust in Thee,” etc., etc.—are all copied from and used in the 
order of the Breviary. It is unnecessary to draw attention to 
the extent to which the Catholic Collects are appropriated -in 
the Protestant prayer-books. It is enough to say here that the 
Collect, ‘““O God, from whom all hoy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed,” etc., is used on Sunday at Lauds, 
and that “O Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty and Ever- 
lasting God, who hast safely brought us to the beginning ot 
this day,” etc., on Sunday at Prime; while very many others 
equally familiar to the Episcopalian occur in other parts of the 
Breviary. The Creed of St. Athanasius, appointed to be read in 
the English Church upon certain feasts, but now vigorously ob- 
jected to and never incorporated in the American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, is found in the Breviary, and is only said on Sun- 
days when the Office is not of a feast, and on Trinity Sunday. 
The exceptions are Easter and Pentecost Sundays, when it is 
not said, because they are treated as festivals. The same anal- 
ogy to the hours of the Breviary is found all through the “ Order 
for Daily Evening Prayer.” It is, of course, known that the 
“ Magnificat” is used in the Catholic Vespers. 

The Litany read or sung “after Morning Service on Sun- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays” is, in the main, but a_ blending 
of the shorter petitions of the Catholic Litany of the Saints; 
while the Ze Deum said or sung as a part of each morning 
service is an exact translation of that used at Matins every 
Sunday and feast day in the year, with several exceptions. The 
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Creed, said or sung morning and evening, whether the Apostles’ 
or the Nicene, is also a true translation of that used by Cath- 
olics. Many parts of the Mass are used bodily in the Protes- 
tant Communion Service, as the ‘‘ Sursum Corda,’’ etc., of the 
Preface, and the responses; the various Prefaces and the “ Sawc- 
tus’; while the prayer “for the Whole State of Christ’s Church 
Militant,” used after the minister has placed “upon the table 
so much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient,” is an imi- 
tation of the Catholic prayer, “ Swsczpe Sancte Pater,’ at the 
Oblation of the Host, as the prayer, “We do not presume,” 
etc., is of that “ Jv spiritu humilitatis.” The Protestant “ Prayer 
of Consecration,” the “ Oblation,” and the “ Invocation,” while out 
of the order of the Mass, closely resemble the prayers, ‘ Hanc 
igitur oblationem,” “ Unde et memores Domine,” and “ Supplices 
te rogamus omnipotens Deus,” all forming parts of the Canon. 
The words uttered by the priest in administering Holy Com- 
munion are also used by the minister ‘when he delivereth the 
Bread.” There are other points of resemblance between the 
Catholic Mass and the Protestant Communion Service. 

These Protestant services have been rendered Sunday after 
Sunday in the English language in this country since 1784,* and 
in England for more than three hundred years. They are now 
the familiar formule of worship of two millions of people in the 
United States.t The services are attended without offence, and 
admittedly with spiritual edification, by representatives of all the 
evangelical denominations; while writers of every school of 
thought have justly extolled their beauty { 

Three out of five of the attendants upon services of the Epis- 
copal Church among us to-day were not born within it. This 
fact, taken with the further one that the same may be said of 
its bishops and clergy, is enough to draw the attention of the 


* The dute of the consecration of Dr. Seabury, the first Protestant Episcopal bishop in 
the United States. 

+ Whitaker's Almanack (London) for 1889 gives statistics of the Church of England and 
Protestant Episcopal as follows: In England, 2 archbishops, 31 bishops, 23,000 clergy ; popu- 
lation, 13,500,000. In colonies, 65 bishops, 3,400 clergy. In the United States, 3,760 clergy 
and 2,000,000 members. By ‘‘members’’ are probably meant the baptized; for Spofford’s 
American Almanac for 1888 puts the members- 7.e., communicants—at 431,323. With us the 
distinction between mere adherents and members is unknown. All who are old enough to 
‘adhere "’ of their own option or choice, and to make their first Communion, and do not for- 
mally reject the church, are members. Hoffman's Catholic Directory for 1850, from figures 
furnished by the diocesan chancellors, gives the Catholic population of the United States as 
8,301,367. By population is meant the baptized. The number of priests is given as 8,463. 

t As an illustration of this it may be stated that, as given in Spoford "s American Almanac 
for 1888, the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States has 1,990,377 members, while the 
M. E, Church South has 1,056,058. Now, inthe Methodist ‘‘ Discipline,” in which are included 
the liturgies or various offices used in the Methodist Church, is found the Communion Service 
of the Anglican Church, almost entire, together with several other of its offices, 
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least observing to that body, and to give rise to the supposition 
that it possesses some extraordinarily aggressive, persuasive, or 
inviting qualities. Those qualities are not mysterious ones; the 
reasons for the growth of Protestant Episcopalianism in this coun- 
try—a growth proportionately far in excess of the increase in 
the general population, and dependent almost exclusively upon 
births and accessions from other Protestant bodies; a growth which 
exemplifies the secret of the accumulation of material wealth— 
making and saving, taking from others and holding what is taken 
—the reasons, we say, for this growth are not hard to discover.* 
They are found in the fact that the Anglican Church,f and her 
daughter in this country, has had the prodigious advantage of 
influencing the people by the public use of many of the choicest 
parts of Catholic liturgy, having them constantly and impressively 
read in the churches. It is a question well worth asking, whether 
the Catholic Church is not thus placed at a disadvantage by 
a sect employing her divine offices to better advantage (as a 
propaganda, we mean) than she does herself. 

It is most earnestly to be desired that the church should 
properly identify herself and form a closer contact and union with 
the intellectual forces of the nation. It will require extraordinary 
efforts to bring about a proper understanding between these 
forces, overwhelmingly Protestant, and the church. The execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government, the judiciary, the 
universities and colleges, the public-school system, the press, and 
persons of distinction and influence in all walks and professions, are, 
in the main, actively or negatively arrayed against the church. 

We maintain that in English-speaking countries, and brought 
face to face with intelligent English-speaking Protestants, the 
Catholic Church cannot successfully hold her own, still less draw, 

* It is undeniable, and clearly proven by statistics, that the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
drawing from all the other Protestant denominations. What it gets it keeps, there being but 
few instances of defection from it to other Protestant bodies. 

+t Whitaker's Almanack for 1889 gives the population of English-speaking communities 
throughout the world as 98,500,000, of which 15,000,000 are Catholics. In addition, more than 
10,000,000 Hindus, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and others in the East also speak and read 
English. In Continental European and South American countries it is believed fully one- 
fourth of what may be termed the educated classes have some knowledge of English. In Ger- 
many, nearly every university ‘‘has one or more professors of English, and every gymnasium 
and Realschule gives instruction in it’ (‘‘ The Study of English in Germany,” Lippincott's 
Mag., 1879, vol. xxiv. p. 492). ‘‘ The steps by which English, from being the language of a few 
thousand invaders along the eastern and southern seaboard of Britain, has been diffused by 
conquest and colonization over its present area, form a subject too large for the limits of this 
article. . . . As the study of English has made immense advance within the last twelve 
years, it is only in works recently published that the student will find the subject satisfactorily 
handled ”’ (Zxcyc. Brit., 1878, vol. viii. p. 401). 

In view of the above statistics and facts, we claim that at least 150,000,000 people through- 
out the world speak, understand, or read English with a greater or less degree of accuracy. 
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as she should, from the Protestant bodies, confronted as she is 
with the disadvantages of having another body or bodies using 
in their public worship the Roman Ritual translated into English. 
Especially is this true when the body mainly instrumental in 
doing this arrogates to itself the name of Catholic, adopts the 
externals of Catholicity, and by the sophistries of grave and 
learned champions presents to the unlearned or the credulous de- 
ceptive arguments in favor of the truth of its claims. It would be 
irrelevant to the main purpose of this article to discuss the inherent 
weaknesses of that church, weaknesses springing from broad- 
churchmanship or gwvast-infidelity on the one hand, and ritualistic 
doctrine and practice on the other. It is enough to know that 
no point of doctrinal difference with Catholics urged at the 
Reformation is now considered by the advanced English clergy, 
perhaps a majority of the whole, to present a bar to reunion, 
or, at least, an intercommunion, with Rome; and this assists them 
in annually enrolling multitudes of honest souls who fancy they 
are becoming members of the Catholic Church. 

It is true that Catholic$ in the United States have cause to 
be profoundly thankful that they have at last in the Manual of 
Prayers for the Catholic Laity, prepared and published by order 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, a sterling English 
translation of many of the most beautiful prayers of the church. 
That council, in ordering the new prayer-book, evinced their 
appreciation of the highest phase of uniformity in the public wor- 
ship of God: a common and an intelligent knowledge on the part 
of the congregation of the literal meaning of the prayers used by 
the church. It was the hope of the council that the new prayer- 
book would find its way into the hands of all American Catholics, 
and lead to that uniformity in worship of the congregation with- 
out which the true idea and reality of common worship is lost. 
The fact has been officially recognized that congregational wor- 
ship should be directed to the exact sense of the act conducted 
by the celebrant at the altar; and the issue of the new prayer- 
book (which is the substantial result of that recognition) marks 
an epoch in the history of American Catholicity the importance 
of which cannot be calculated. Not only has it tended to pro- 
mote that higher mental worship so essential to satisfy the spiri- 
tual wants of intelligent Catholics, but it has drawn, and will 
continue to invite, the attention of Catholics and Protestants 
alike to formule of worship which appeal in the highest degree 
to the soul’s intelligence, without an exercise of which there can 


be no worship at all. 
VOL, LI.—3 
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Knowing as we do from the acts of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore, and their hearty approval by Rome, that au- 
thority cannot be against the introduction of whatever (within 
the law of the church) will lead to a perfect understanding by 
the faithful of the ritual of the church, we venture to ask 
whether the time has not come for a step in advance of the 
line already so wisely crossed; and to recommend what we 
maintain would be a remedy for existing evils and a tower of 
strength to the church in our midst—a Ai-lingual Service. 

To give the Catholic Church a proper standing in our age, 
a standing of acceptance to nineteenth-century intellect—whether 
Protestant or Catholic—contemplative processes of individual 
worship in the public services of the house of God must yield 
to prayers read in the vernacular in the full hearing of the 
congregation, to confessions of sin recited in common by the 
people, to ejaculations and songs of praise given and sung in 
the full voice of the assemblage. 

We do not presume to hold out even the suggestion that 
the Latin, the universal and unchangeable language of the 
church, should be displaced by a living language. It would. be 
an uncalled-for labor at this stage to undertake to show the in- 
dispensability of a universal and immutable language for the 
preservation intact of the doctrine and liturgies of the church, 
as a vehicle for the transmission to all parts of the earth ot 
papal bulls and rescripts and the interchange of ecclesiastical 
letters; and as a means for obtaining uniformity in the educating 
of men for the priesthood, and permitting free discourse and corre- 
spondence between churchmen and schoolmen of every nationality. 

But a bi-lingual service would be one in which the Latin 
would be retained, and the English (or other vernacular) used 
with it. Thus, there would seem to be no reason why a /ector 
or reader could not assist or accompany the priest at a low 
Mass by reading aloud in English the Confiteor, to be followed 
or accompanied by the entire congregation; and the Ayvrie 
Eleison and Gloria in Excelsis in the same manner. He could 
then, simultaneously with the priest at the altar, read aloud the 
Epistle, Gradual, Tract, and Gospel. The people could then re- 
spond with the ‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ!” After which 
the reader could slowly and in a loud and distinct tone recite 
the Creed, it also to be joined in by the people. Then might 
be read by him certain prayers from the Offertory and Obla- 
tion. The people would join in giving the responses in the 
Preface. After the Elevation the /ector might read the Lord’s 
Prayer, to be reverently followed by the congregation. The 
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prayer “ Deliver us, O' Lord, we beseech Thee,” might be pro- 
nounced by the /ector,;, after which he and the people alter- 
nately would render the “Agnus Dei,’ the service to be con- 
cluded simultaneously with the priest’s Mass, by the offering 
by the /Zector of certain prayers and collects from the Post- 
communion, and perhaps the reading of the last Gospel. The 
most fitting conclusion, however, would be that of the priest’s 
blessing, given from the altar to /ector and people alike. 

We would not suggest the reading of prayers during the 
more solemn moments of the Mass, but the singing by the con- 
gregation of some suitable Communion hymn; and there would 
seem to be no impropriety (although it would be for the priest) 
if, previous to the Confession by the priest, the forty-second 
psalm, “Judge me, O God,” should be chanted by the people. 
The same may be said of psalm xxv.: “I will wash my hands 
among the innocent,” which might be sung by the people at 
the “ Lavabo.” 

While we have had chiefly in view this adjunct to the 
celebration of the holy Mass as applicable to English-speaking 
countries, we should rejoice to see it employed in all countries 
as an aid to intellectual appreciation of the beauties of the Mass, 
and wherever introduced, whether in Italy, France, England, 
America, Germany, China, or among the Indian tribes, there can 
be no doubt it would infinitely elevate the religious intelligence 
and heighten the devotion of the faithful. 

But two objections could be urged against the bi-lingual ser- 
vice here proposed. First, the use of other than the prescribed 
Latin tongue; and secondly, the possible distraction to the priest 
at the altar. The first is answered by the consideration that 
the whole of the solemn service would be performed in Latin, 
as usual, by the celebrating priest. No law of the church 
would be violated, but, on the contrary, the intention of the 
church that the people shall understand, reverently follow, and 
participate in its prayers and thanksgivings, would be carried 
out in all its fulness. 

Instances of services conducted simultaneously in two lan- 
guages are, we believe, wanting in past ages. But services in 
which readings or prayers have first been rendered in a tongue 
unknown to the laity and afterwards translated and given in 
the vernacular have been and are still practised. We have an 
example in the ancient Jewish worship, as is found from the 
following extract from a standard work: * 


* The Old Testament in the Fewish Church, W. Robertson Smith, M.A, New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1881. Lecture IT. pp. 48-49. 
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‘* Before the time of Christ, people who were not scholars had ceased to 
understand Hebrew altogether;* and in the synagogue, when the Bible was 
read, the Meturgeman, as he was called—that is, a ‘dragoman,’ or qualified 
translator—had to rise and give the sense of the passage in the vulgar dialect. 
The Pentateuch was read verse by verse; or, in lessons from the Prophets, 
three verses were read together, and then the Meturgeman rose, and did not 
read, but gave orally in Aramaic the sense of the original.” 

While in our day, among orthodox Jews, the Pentateuch is 
almost always read in the Hebrew, the Prophets are generally 
read in English or other vernacular. We know that already in 
the Mass the epistle and gospel are generally given in English, 
after they have been read or sung in Latin; and also that, at 
marriages and funerals, certain prayers are frequently read in 
English, as well as in the language of the church. It is cer- 
tainly not the intention of the church that the laity should be 
ignorant of the exact language of the prayers of her liturgies ; 
and in truth, her original adoption of the Latin tongue arose from 
the fact that it was at the time, and continued for many ages to 
be, more generally understood than any other language. The 
history of the Latin language as a medium of expression is sin- 
gular. t+ Now, the Latin being known only to scholars, the church 


* See the evidence of this from the Rabbinical literature in Zunz's Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trige der. Fuden, p.7. Berlin, 1832. Our Lord upon the cross quoted Psalm xxii. in a Targum. 

t For a while the Latin tongue was confined almost wholly within the walls of Rome; nor 
would the Romans allow the common use of it to their neighbors, or to the nations they sub- 
dued. Cicero observed that even in his time Greek was used almost among every people, but 
the Latin only confined to a very narrow compass. By degrees they were brought to grant the 
use of it as a favor; and in time became sensible of the necessity there was of its being gener- 
ally understood for the conveniency of commerce ; and accordingly used their utmost endeavors 
that all the nations subject to their empire should be united by a common language ; so that at 
length they imposed that as a law which they had before granted as a favor.—Rees’ Encyc., 
“Latin.” 

Its adoption as the official and liturgical language of the Christian Church lent to it, in 
the days of its most marked decay, a new though a strangely transformed life. So appropri- 
ated, it became familiar to all who had even the elements of education throughout Western 
Europe; it was universally retained in the services of the church if not in the discourses with 
which these services were sometimes, but by no means always, accompanied. Even in the 
sixteenth century sermons addressed to a mixed audience in Italy were frequently delivered in 
Latin. But during the seventeenth century, as a consequence of the steady development of the 
various national! literatures, Latin came to be more and more the language merely of the 
learned. In England the decay of Latin was never so complete as that of Greek; in the eigh- 
teenth century we still find Latin used for works on science and philosophy which appealed to 
the learned in all countries. The use of Latin in diplomacy died out towards the end of the sev- 
enteenth century. The Spanish embassy sent to the court of James I. in 1605 used sometimes 
Latin and sometimes French; the Latin state papers written by Milton during the Common- 
wealth are well known; and in the negotiation at Munster, 1744, even the French representative, 
M. d’Avaux, prided himself on his skill in writing Latin. But at Nymegen (1677) the Danish 
ambassador's claim that the Latin language should be used between the French representative 
and himself was rejected as an impertinence, and he was obliged to agree that, while he 
might employ Latin himself, the French should use their own language. At Ryswick, Temple 
opened the proceedings in French; he was answered by the Bishop of Gurk in Latin ; but the 
French envoys pleaded that they had forgotten their Latin, and the subsequent proceedings 
were conducted in French (cf. Bernard's Lectures on Diplomacy, pp. 153-155). Long after this 
date the German Empire insisted that all negotiations with it should be conducted in Latin . 
and although Joseph II. attempted to make German the official language of Hungary in its 
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can only retain it for the sake of uniformity. The Hebrew is 
retained in the Jewish Church for the same reason, although 
every effort is made by the orthodox Jews to instruct their chil- 
dren in the Hebrew so far, at least, as to enable them to under- 
stand the chief prayers used in the worship of the synagogue. * 

Now, if it be the motive of the church in retaining a Latin 
service to preserve uniformity of worship and guard against 
error in doctrine, greater uniformity would be insured by con- 
centrating the attention of the congregation upon one set of 
prayers than by leaving it to select its own devotions; and cer- 
tainly no loss to doctrine could arise from the public use of a 
transiation of a part of the very service used by the priest at 
the altar. T 

Secondly, as to the possible distraction of the priest during his 
Mass. Certainly no priest can consistently urge this objection 
who can devoutly and with due recollection read the Offertory 


place, he was compelled to give way, and it was only in 1825 that Latin was for the first time 
displaced by Magyar in the debates of the Diet (cf Zncyc. Brit., vol. xii. p. 371). It is now the 
universal practice that written communications from any European power shall be made in the 
language of that power, but oral intercourse is carried on in French, with rare exceptions. 

*The commentary of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challoner on 1 Cor. xv. 16 0f the authorized 
English Catholic version of the Latin Vulgate: ‘‘ Where also note that the Latin, used in 
our liturgy, is so far from being a strange or unknown tongue, that it is perhaps the best- 
known tongue in the world,” while quite true at the date when written (1748), and when the 
English language was spoken by but ten or twelve millions of people, is wholly inapposite in 
our day. 

t Many religious uses of the vernacular in early ages in England are recorded. Gildas 
writes in the beginning of his history that when English martyrs first gave up their lives for 
Christianity during the Diocletian persecution, in the beginning of the fourth century, ‘‘all the 
copies of the Holy Scriptures which could be found were burned in the streets."’ These 
copies were undoubtedly in the vernacular. St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, who died a.p. 
651, is said by Bede to have employed those about him, laymen as well as clergy, in reading 
and learning the Scriptures, especially the Psalms. Caedmon, a lay monk of Whitby (died 
680), composed a metrical version of several parts of the Old and New Testaments from Eng- 
lish translations furnished by monks from the Latin Vulgate. Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne (died 721), translated most of the books of the Bible (Archbishop Ussher, Words, xii, 282). 
An English Psalter is preserved in the National Library of Paris, the first fifty psalms of which 
are in prose and the rest in verse, translated by St. Aldheim, long Abbot of Malmesbury and, 
at his death (709), Bishop of Sherborne. An interlinear English translation of the Lindisfarne 
or St. Cuthbert’s Zvangelistarium was added by Ealdred, probably the monk who afterwards 
(957-968) became Bishop of Chester-le-Street. An interlinear English version of what are 
known as the Rushworth Gospels, the original manuscript of which was written in Latin by 
MacRegol, an Irish scribe, about 820, was added eighty or one hundred years later by a scribe 
named Owen and a priest of Harewood named Faerman: The three later Gospels are so nearly 
identical with the Lindisfarne book as to show that the translation contained in the latter repre- 
sents a publicly circulated version. A translation of the first seven books of the Old Testament, 
made by Aelfric, latterly (994-1005) Archbishop of Canterbury, was in circulation in the tenth 
century. There were also in use as late as the twelfth century many copies of the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ’’ Psalter, and of the Gospels, some of which are preserved in the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and elsewhere. In some of these the English is written in between the lines of the 
Latin. (For much other information upon this subject vide Encyc. Brit., vol. viii. pp. 381-2). 

It may not be generally remembered that the authorized translation of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Vulgate by St. Jerome was, as the name implies, a translation into the vernacular of 
his day. This statement is emphasized by the fact that the translation was not made into clas- 
sical Latin, but into a form of it, or dialect, then perfectly well understood by the people. 
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and Oblation at High Mass during the florid music of the average | 
modern choir. Surely, the priest might as well hear the reverent 
voices of the reader and the responding congregation as such 
music, which cannot be otherwise than a hindrance to devotion. 
Besides, almost parallel actions to that proposed are found in 
cathedrals and churches where several Masses are celebrated at 
different altars; and in the singing by the sub-deacon, at solemn 
High Mass, of the Epistle, while the celebrant, assisted and 
answered by the deacon, reads the Epistle, Gradual, Tract, or 
Sequence. All these services, however, are conducted in the 
one language; and the only instance of a bilingual performance * 
of the same service which has come under our observation is 
the reading of the Passion of our Lord in English, for the 
edification of the faithful, while being read in Latin in the usual 
order. This is a proceeding exactly parallel to that here pro- 
posed ; and, if lawful, is a sufficient answer to the two objections 
we assume to exist. 

The spiritual advantages of a responsive service cannot be 
overestimated. There is something magnetic and soul-stirring in 
the mingling of voices in prayer, supplication, and thanksgiving. 
This is felt in the few Catholic services in which the people unite 
in address to God. Further than this, such a service would be a 
‘constant commentary on and exposition of the ritual and doc- 
trine of the Mass; and also would encourage and bring about 
hearty congregational singing. If the people were accustomed to 
reciting the Confiteor, Gloria, Creed, and other parts of the Mass 
together, they would soon learn to sing together. 

The service here advocated would not be feasible, or even 
desirable, at the earliest Masses, frequented principally by such 
as can spare, or who are given, but half an hour or so for 
hearing Mass. 

At later Masses, however, it would fully explain to Catholics 
fortunate enough to be able to attend it the transcendent beau- 
ties of a ritual not to be discerned in their fulness by a silent 
reading even of the Mass prayers themselves; and instead of the de- 
votion of the individual being incited solely by individual effort, 
it would catch the contagion abounding throughout the entire 
body. Protestants would understand the service, and would soon, 
instead of reviling or disparaging the holy rite, be enrolled among 


its defenders. G. H. HOWARD. 

Washington, D. C. : 

* There are various devotional exercises carried on during low Masses by congregations 
composed of children, in different parts of this country, confined chiefly to the singing of hymns 
in the vernacular. We know of one Sunday-school Mass which almost exactly meets the 
writer's suggestion of a bi-lingual service. —EDITOR. 
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- Au! doubting heart, where is thy faith? 
‘ Art on the sea of Galilee, 
r And does the Master sleep, 
i And take no heed of thee ? 
e And must thou place thy sullied hand 
be Within the wounded, open side 
” To suit thy narrow mind, 
a To satisfy thy pride? 
a 
= “Is there no balm in Galaad, 
ns Or is there no physician there” 
To heal thy malady, 
re Fast leading to despair ? 
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g. Arise! arise! shake off this sloth, 
te The poppy-buds cast from thy path; 
a Taste not the lotus-bloom, 
c- Fear not the tempter’s wrath ! 
ut - : 
i Bethink thee of Gethsemani— 
a Dost hear Him say, “’Tis not for chee 
; I drain this bitter cup, 
adi I kneel in agony”? 
ch To-day, to-morrow, or the next, 
And life is done, and time for thee 
Shall be no more, and then— 
Ah! then—Eteraity : 
u- 
nt Where on the threshold thou shalt meet 
le- The King, unveiled before thine eye, 
rt, Whose smiling lips shall say, 
ai: “Thou art my friend; draw nigh.” 
on, ' 
ng And He shall lead thee through the gates 
Of prismy lights, with portals wide, | 
) And pearl and jasper courts, 
va Where gem-like blossoms bide. 
the ; MARIE LOUIS. 
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CHARLIE had positively cured his father of his fondness for 
club-life. Before Ned Armstrong was married, five years ago, 
he had been so fond of spending evenings at the club that his 
friends felt inclined to joke him when he became a Benedict. 

“Armstrong, you are going to make a big mistake,” said a 
confirmed old bachelor to him, a man who spent seven evenings 
of the week at the club. “You'll get married, and won’t want 
to come here any more, or your wife won't let you come, and 
then we lose you. Or, you'll come to the club, and then your 
wife will lose you. So you see it’s going to be a bad thing, 
anyhow; and if you want a piece of real valuable advice that is 
given for nothing, take mine and don’t marry. / never mar- 
ried.” 

But Armstrong had not the same view, partly because he 
was so much in love with a beautiful young lady that it didn’t 
frighten him to think of spending his evenings in her company, 
and partly because he didn’t want to leave his comfortable for- 
tune to his nearest relative, a cousin whom he didn’t care a 
button for. 

It must be confessed, too, that he was pleased by the 
thought of a home of his own, with a_ sense of stability and 
a home atmosphere about it. His apartment was as _hand- 
somely furnished as a bachelor could wish, and there was com- 
fort and luxury enough about it; but then—it wasn’t home. 

It would be pleasant to come from the office and find a 
chirpy little wife to greet him and seem glad that he was back. 
There was nobody to care whether he came in early or late at 
his apartment. He had a night-key if it was late, and the lift- 
boy took him up stairs if it was early, but in either case it was 
an empty room that greeted him. 

It would be nice to find his slippers by the fire, and to leave 
the dinner-table, where Mrs. Armstrong would preside so grace- 
fully, to go and sit in a big, comfortable arm-chair before the 
open grate and talk over things with her. Or they would go 
out somewhere together, and have that to talk over after they 
came home. Oh! it would be much pleasanter than old bachel- 
orhood, or even young bachelorhood. Armstrong was twenty- 


eight. 
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The fact was that he had such domestic tastes that he was 
almost ashamed to acknowledge them. This was before he got 
married. 

After that ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong set up an 
establishment, a very handsome and well-appointed house. It 
was very pleasant at first. But he had not been married very 
long before he found that Mrs. Armstrong was rather fond of 
going out. She liked society, and this was a taste she had not 
been able to fully gratify before her marriage. Now she meant 
to have what she liked. 

It was not long before Armstrong found out that, in point of 
fact, it bored Mrs. Armstrong to stay at home in the evening 
alone with him. If there was nothing in the way of some so- 
ciety event on the cards, she liked to go to the theatre or to a 
concert. Armstrong did not object at first, but finally got 
rather tired of going out every night to talk with people who 
hadn’t anything very interesting to say, or to sit through a 
play. 

It was three months after they were married that they were 
seated at the dinner-table one Thursday evening. They had 
dined out Monday, had been to a dancing-party Tuesday, and 
to a reception Wednesday. 

“We will have a good, quiet evening at home to-night, Nell,” 
he said cheerfully, as they rose to go into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Armstrong did not look quite as delighted as he could 
have wished. She was silent a moment, and then said slowly: 
“Don’t you find it rather dull, Ned, to sit down and read or 
talk with nobody here?” 

“T don’t feel as if nobody were here when you are here,” he 
answered with a smile. ‘You are very good company by your- 
self.” 

“That's awfully pretty to say, Ned,” Mrs. Armstrong replied 
with a_ half-smile that was somewhat forced; ‘“ but we don’t 
want to settle down into a Darby and Joan yet, do we, and 
sit by the fire and look at each other for amusement ?” 

Armstrong was sensitive, proud, and quick. As he was sensi- 
tive, he felt hurt that his wife should virtually tell him that it 
bored her to stay at home in the evening alone with him; and 

as he was proud, he did not care to let her see that he was 
hurt; and as he was quick, he answered coldly: 

“I suppose it is pretty stupid to mope around at home. But 
I find it a greater bore to go out every night and smirk and 
talk to a lot of society people I don’t care anything about. It 
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you like to, I don’t object, but why don’t you get Harry to 
go sometimes? He likes that sort of thing, and I don’t.” 

“1 am sure I don’t wish to force you,” said Mrs. Armstrong. 
She seated herself and picked up the evening paper to read. 
Her husband tried to talk, but Mrs. Armstrong was a little ab- 
sent-minded in her answers, and once or twice yawned in an 
irritating way. He began to think that going to the theatre 
was better than this. 

It was the beginning of what became quite a gap. Arm- 
strong inured himself to the thought that his wife’s pleasure 
lay in attending the different entertainments society had to offer, 
where her beauty and her handsome gowns were admired. He 
gradually fell out of it, and got his Cousin Harry, who was a 
“society man,” to take her, and he—well, he got into going 
round to the club again. ; 

Then Charlie was born. Armstrong hoped that the little 
fellow would be a link to hold himself and his wife together 
more. But he wasn’t. Mrs. Armstrong had a good nurse for 
him, and seemed fond enough of the child in a quiet way, but 
she was still just as fond of going out in society. 

Ned Armstrong took the greatest interest in his son. His 
baby ways were a revelation and amusement to him. Charlie 
brought the home atmosphere into the handsome house which 
Ned had wanted, and which he had made an effort to obtain, 
and—hadn’t obtained. 

It was a delight to the young father to see his infant son 
and heir amuse himself on the floor, and when he got four 
small white teeth and would look up at his papa and smile, it 
became quite sociable. And he got so fond of watching the 
small chap that he very seldom went to the club. 

Charlie had very round black eyes, bright and snapping, and 
his small mouth could take such a determined look that it 
was quite amusing. He was exceedingly fond of his papa, and 
as soon as the nurse would bring him into the room, wanted to 
go to him and play with his beard or investigate his watch- 
chain or scarf-pin. Armstrong would have spoiled the child 
without a doubt, if it hadn’t been that Charlie was one of those 
wholesome children that are not spoiled easily. 

As the boy grew up.and got to talk and to observe things, 


Armstrong used to find his wife’s very moderate affection for - 


the child annoying. How could she take such a pleasure in going 
about, and seem so calm and unmoved by the baby visitor's 
‘cute little ways? The fact was that the young father felt such a 
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pride and delight in everything his sturdy, bright-eyed son did 
that he grew more estranged from Mrs. Armstrong from the 
fact that she did not show herself a warmer-hearted mother. 

Charlie was mischievous. One day the maid was bringing a 
pailful of water into the kitchen. He had stationed himself by 
the door, and as she came by plunged his small arms in the 
water. Then he laughed so good-naturedly over his fun that she 
had not the heart to scold him very much. 

Another time the cook, a large, brisk woman, who was as 
neat as a pin, had made some pies. The crust avas spread over 
them, and they stood on the table a moment before she put 
them into the oven. Charlie saw the smooth, soft coverings, and 
got the idea that he should enjoy poking his small fingers into 
them They were such proper-looking pies! He sidled up to 
the table, spread out his tiny fingers, and stuck them into the 
middle cf a pie! . 

Then he stood, holding out his sticky hand, and laughed in 
his little chuckling way, his head cocked on one side, like 
a bird’s. He was never afraid to be discovered. But Mrs. 
Armstrong thought this was naughty, and that he must be 
taught not to do such things. So, as he stood, his small nose 
wrinkled up, and his tiny white teeth showing in his smile 
of roguery, she took the little hand and slapped it once or 
twice. Right before the cook, too! 

It was not much of a punishment, but the little man felt it 
to the bottom of his soul. Children have intuitions, and know 
and feel much more than their elders suspect. His mother had 
slapped his hand hastily and with impatience in her face. Per- 
haps Charlie felt that if it was justice, it was justice not justly 
administered. And without a doubt, his dignity was hurt by 
being corrected before Mrs. Mullen, the cook, who, was most de- 
voted to him. 

The smile faded from his face; a strange, serious expression of 
wounded pride stole over his small countenance, and without a word 
he turned and walked slowly away. There was something ex- 
tremely touching to Ned Armstrong as he looked at the small 
figure, in the dark woollen dress, walking so stiffly toward him, 
with its unsteady steps, and he had a strange feeling in his heart. 
He caught up the little chap, and crowed to him and put him on 
his shoulder to give him a ride. But Charlie pushed his head 
against his papa’s breast, seeming to nestle there for comfort. 
He wouldn’t play or smile. He simply clung to his papa 
closely. He didn’t say a word, nor had he cried, but that look 
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of wounded feeling stayed on his face for some time, and made 
poor Armstrong feel very uncomfortable. 

Usually Ned and Charlie had a great old time together. Ned 
liked to see him sitting on the floor, his sturdy little legs stick- 
ing out from beneath his woollen gown, arranging the animals of 
a Noah’s ark in a fantastic procession. This collection of animals 
was most demoralizing to correct ideas of zodlogy. The rhino- 
ceros was blue, the elephant was a distressingly vivid yellow, the 
sheep were so dazzlingly white that they seemed as wrong, chro- 
matically, as any of the beasts of alien hues. The zebra, beau- 
tifully striped in buff and black, and a camel, whose tender pink 
would have petrified a son of the desert, were Charlie’s especial 
favorites. The hump on the camel was the source of fascination 
in this gracious heart, for Charlie would always rub his tiny fore- 
finger over the elevation on the animal’s back, and then wrinkle 
his small nose in a quizzical smile at his papa. Why the zebra 
was such a joy, Mr. Armstrong could not fathom. But he was 
a very great favorite. 

When his papa took the capacious ark and tumbled the tin 
animals out in-a heap on the floor, his son and heir always 
looked out the camel, and when he found him, stood him up 
until he had arranged the procession, in which the quadruped with 
the undulating back was then given a prominent position. It 
was hard to tell which got most fun out of this tin menagerie, 
Armstrong pére or his bright-eyed four-year-old son. Nothing 
pleased the father so much as to see the constant delight the 
little man took in arranging them. The gravity with which he 
placed a glittering sheep by the side of the elephant, and gave a 
rooster as companion to the blue rhinoceros, was very diverting. 
And Ned got to wait with pleasant anticipation for the camel. 
Charlie gravely picked him up, rubbed his finger along the hump, 
and then always looked up with the ’cute little smile to his father, 
as if he would say: ‘“He’s got that funny lump on his back 
still.” 

It is the commonest mistake in the world for a fond parent 
to believe that his or her child is the most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of its kind that exists. Ned Armstrong was certainly 
a proud and happy father, and he had nothing he would have 
wished different in his son. He was a grateful father, too. Had 
not this small, bright-eyed boy of his made his home what he 
had so long wished? Charlie was never tired of talking or play- 
ing with him, The child never wanted to leave him till ~his 
round head, with the straight black hair that made him look like 
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a little Indian, grew so heavy with sleep that it began to fall 
over like a poppy’s weighed down with the rain. 

Every day he got stronger and developed new traits. He 
was such a contented child, and although he was quiet, he was 
so full of roguery and animation. Ned would sometimes sit and 
smile to himself when he was left alone by the fire, after the little 
man had pressed his small, moist mouth against his for a good- 
night kiss. When he grew up, what fun they would have to- 
gether! If he was such a companion to him now, when he was 
only beginning to talk and toddle around, what would he be 
when he was a fine, healthy boy budding out with ideas. 

One evening Charlie did not seem quite himself. He would 
lean his head against his papa’s knee, and hold it there very 
quietly, and then walk around in a meditative way, with his un- 
steady steps. He looked at his father, too, with a sort of strange, 
frail look that worried Armstrong, because the boy seemed so pre- 
occupied with something. When his father took him in his arms 
and tried to ride him on his knee, talking to him gayly and ban- 
teringly, Charlie demurred in his quiet way, and climbing up into 
his papa’s lap, nestled against him in a tired fashion. Armstrong 
felt that his cheek was hot when he pressed him close to his face. 

He. got a little nervous and did his best to rouse the child to 
his wonted cheerfulness. Finally, he placed him on the floor. 
“There, Charlie, sit there a minute and we’ll have the old Noah’s 
ark, and give the animals an outing.” He got the big ark and 
tumbled the pieces out on the floor, so that they spread all about 
the child. 

“Now, put ’em through their paces, Charlie! Give ’em a 
constitutional,” he cried cheerily. 

Charlie looked at the tin animals for two or three moments, 
and then turned his round black eyes up to his father with a 
pathetic little elevation of the eyebrows. There was the troubled 
look on his face. Then he turned one or two over, as if looking 
for the camel, but this was feebly done, and without the keen 
interest in that gibbous creature’s whereabouts which he usually 
displayed. Then he seemed to give it up, and slowly took the 
tin beasts one by one, deposited them in the large green ark, 
and laboriously put the .cover on. 

With his little mouth compressed he walked in his slow way 
over to his father, and put up his arms to be lifted up. He heaved 
a little sigh as he was taken on Armstrong’s lap. After a mo- 
ment he said in his thin, childish voice : “ Papa, does God 
love me?” 
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Armstrong was positively startled by the question. But he 
had no doubt about his answer. He wrapped his strong arms 
about the small figure in its little woollen dress, and said robustly : 
“Of course he loves you, Charlie. Why wouldn’t he love a 
nice little chap like you?” 

Charlie was perfectly quiet for a few moments more. Then 
he said in his small voicegagain, and with the quaintly curious 
look: “ Will he have me?” 

Armstrong was quite set back and a little frightened by this 
astounding query, coming so soon on the other. He felt nervous 
and uncomfortable. 

“ He'll have you some time, little man, but not for a good many, 
many years. You're going to stay with your pappy for a great 
long time.” 

Charlie kept up the strangely quiet air until the nurse-maid 
came in to put him to bed. Armstrong asked her if the child 
had been feeling unwell. She said no, only that he had been 
rather quiet in the latter part of the afternoon. Armstrong kissed 
him good-night fervently. He told the girl that he was afraid 
the little boy was unwell, and wished her to try and look after 
him particularly during the night. 

He sat with a very serious face after they had gone. But 
he flouted the idea that the child was going to be ill. He would 
not admit it. Another surprise was in store for him. The two 
had not been away more than twenty minutes when the nurse- 
maid came into the room, looking a little shamefaced, with Charlie, 
in his night-gown, in her arms. 

“Please, sir, he kept saying ‘Papa’ so, when he was going 
to say his little ‘Our Father,’ that I brought him down to 


’ 


you. 
She put him on the floor. Charlie walked gravely over to 


his father’s knee and then tumbled on his own, and with his 
eyes turned up to his father’s face said slowly, and with some 
prompting from the maid, the “Our Father.” 

It was almost too much for Armstrong. There must be some- 
thing the matter with the child! His eyes filled with tears in 
spite of himself. 

The next morning Charlie was ill enough for Armstrong to 
call a doctor. He examined the child and said: “He seems 
feverish, but I hardly know what to think it is. It is not dan- 
gerous. He has simply overheated himself.” 

Armstrong went to his office, but was very restless and wor- 
ried. He came home earlier than usual. He was almost grateful 
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to Mrs. Armstrong for the cool way in which she answered 
his inquiry about Charlie’s condition. 

“Oh! he’s feverish still, but there isn’t anything really the 
matter. Children have those things always.” 

There was such a cheerful confidence in her tones that he did 
not stop to question how wel] founded her experience in such 
cases was, nor what grounds she had for feeling so certain in the 
present instance. -Men are prone to think that women are more 
knowing than themselves in matters of sickness, and it is certainly 
no more than human to welcome an assurance which helps to 
banish an agonizing doubt. 

He was so pleased that he didn’t take offence at Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s going over to her mother-in-law’s for the evening. He 
drew his chair up by the little cot and watched Charlie’s small 
head as it turned restiessly on the pillow. Once the little chap 
opened his round black eyes on his father, who smiled on him. 
“Papa!” said Charlie, with a new accent on the word, but grave 
and unsmiling. Then he shut his eyes and slept. 

The next morning he was no better. The doctor said he 
was about the same, but would improve before evening, proba- 
bly. Armstrong insisted on his coming again in the evening, 
and rather reluctantly went to the office. When he reasoned 
things out, he convinced himself that his boy’s illness was only a 
natural phase of the ups and downs to which boyhood was neces- 
sarily subject. But three minutes later he felt the former fear, 
although he would not admit it to himself. He came home 
earlier than the day before, and went at once to his boy’s 
cot. Charlie was asleep, but his cheeks were flushed and 
his breathing was a little labored. Ned tip-toed out of the 
room. 

When the doctor came after dinner he gave a new prescrip- 
tion, said the fever seemed a little increased, that it was holding 
on longer than he had expected, but the child was so strong that 
it didn’t really amount to anything. 

“You don’t suppose for a moment that there is anything 
dangerous in it, do you, doctor?” asked Mrs. Armstrong. “I 
have an engagement for this evening, but if the child is seriously 
ill I should let it go, of course.” 

“Oh! there is nothing you could do,” the doctor answered 
easily. ‘The instructions are very simple, and the nurse can 
attend to them. I have left four powders, which should be given 
at intervals of every three hours. I don’t think there is any ground 
for anxiety.” 
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“Are you going out again to-night?” Armstrong asked of 
his wife, a little sternly, as soon as the doctor was gone. 

“Why, you don’t want me to give up the most important ball 
of the whole season simply because Charlie feels a little feverish, 
do you?” Mrs. Armstrong answered, in rather an injured tone. 
“You heard the doctor say there wasn’t the slightest danger. I 
believe you care a great deal more for the baby than you do for 
me.” 

It was on the tip of Armstrong’s tongue to retort: ‘ The 
baby cares a great deal more for me than you do.” But he did 
not like to feel that the little boy suffering in the other room 
was acting as a wedge to drive his wife and him more asunder, 
so he quietly said, ‘‘ Very well,” and passed into the room where 
Charlie was. . 

In about an hour it was time for the powder. Armstrong 
raised the small head and held the glass with the medicine in it 
to the boy’s lips, encouraging him to take it. He had tasted it 
himself to see if it was unpleasant. The nurse-maid hovered over 
and around, but he would not let her give Charlie the medicine. 

As he laid the little fellow back cn the pillow he heard the 
soft swash of silk, and his wife entered the room. She was dressed 
in her costume for the ball, with her wraps over her arm. Arm- 
strong glanced at her for a moment. Then he turned away from 
the brilliant face with its cool, delicate color, the dewy softness in 
the eyes and the contented, easy curves of the small mouth, to the 
flushed face in the cot with the wide-open, feverish eyes and the 
parted lips. He felt a hard aversion for the mother who could 
leave her husband by the side of her sick child to go and dance 
and talk and smile with others. 

“How is he now, Ned?” she asked airily as she came 
to the side of the cot and touched the little hot cheek lightly with 
her index finger. ‘‘ His face is a little hot, isn’t it? By-by, 
darling.” 

Pressing back her laces, she bent over the bed and kissed 
Charlie. He put up his arms to clasp her about the neck, but she 
drew back quickly and pinched his cheek playfully, smiling on him. 
It would be stupid to let the little chap spoil the delicate lightness 
of effect in her corsage by crumpling the lace. 

““Good-night, Ned. I sha’n’t stay very long,” she said to her 
husband, and rustled out to her carriage. He felt relieved when 
she had left them alone, him and the boy. How could a mother 
have checked that movement of affection in her child ? 

Charlie slept in a fitful way, and tossed about a great deal. 
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The nurse-maid came and looked at him now and then, and 
arranged the‘sheets and pillow. Armstrong gave him the second 
powder. Soon after he noticed Charlie’s eyebrows raise them- 
selves in pain, and he labored a good deal with his breathing. 
Ned sat anxiously watching him. He suffered as much as the 
boy when he saw the small chest oppressed with the want of air. 
Why should the little fellow have to endure this pain? If he 
could only have taken it on himself! 

“ Charlie!” he said to him; ‘ how do you feel, little man?” 

The “litthe man” raised his eyelids and looked at his father, 
but he did not speak. The breathing grew harder for him. Poor 
Ned drew his chair closer to the bed and put his finger in the 
tiny hand lying on the white counterpane. The small fingers 
closed tightly about it, and the old roguish smile half came to 
his lips. But it died away as he breathed more quickly. He 
straightened his little form out in his effort to breathe, and _ his 
forehead wrinkled a little with the pain. Then there was a little 
quiver of relaxation, his eyes closed, and he seemed to sleep 
quietly. 4 

Armstrong still left his finger in Charlie’s hand. He sat per- 
fectky still, not to disturb the little invalid in the slumber whose 
refreshing folds had wrapped him about. This perfectly tranquil 
repose was a good sign. Charlie would be better when he woke 
up. The nurse-maid came into the room, but he glanced at her 
and said “’Sh!” in a low tone, and she glided out again. 

He must have sat three-quarters of an hour, his finger still 
in the tiny hand. He would not stir for fear of disturbing the 
little boy’s sleep. Suddenly he realized with a shudder that the 
soft fingers were cold! They had grown chilly to his touch. 
He put his other hand to the child’s head, his cheek. The chill 
there was icy already. 

He realized it all. While his “little man” had held tightly 
to his finger, another had taken his other hand and led him 
away—that other whose name is Death. He took the small form 
from the cot, and held him tightly pressed to his face. Alas! it 
was the first time the little cheek had pressed against his own 
without some answering touch of love. 

Slowly the hot tears rolled down his cheeks. He had never 
felt such a hateful loneliness. Oh! how much this dear little boy 
had taken away from him. 

It was nearly half-past two, but he still sat holding the little 
form in his arms. He heard a carriage roll up to the door, then 


a light step on the stairs, and the rustle of a silken train. Mrs. 
VOL LL—4 
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Armstrong came into the room. She had taken off her wraps and 
head-covering as she came up the stairs, and stood 4 moment in 
the flush of her radiant beauty, a diamond star in her dark hair 
sending out sparks of glittering light. 

“Is he asleep? Why don’t you put him to bed?” she asked, 
as she tossed her wraps on the sofa and began drawing off her 
long gloves. 

“He is dead,” her husband answered in a cold, hard voice. 

“OQ Ned! Ned!” she cried. And the tears gushed from her 
eyes as she hurried toward him and sought to take the child. 

He rose, and holding the boy tightly with his left arm, held 
out his right to hold her off. 

“No, you can’t take him. He is my boy. He would only 
rumple your dress,” he said in a hard voice. 

She stood for a moment horror-stricken, the light fading out 
of her eyes. Then she fell in a swoon. He made no effort to 
break her fall. This woman had been whirling about to the 
seductive strains of music in a perfume-scented ball-room, while 
her only child gasped its little life out, clutching his father’s 
hand. No! he would rather care for his dead boy than for this 
mockery of a living wife. Let her feel all she could for once. 

But this was only momentary. He rose, placed his dead 
boy in the cot, and ringing for the maid, raised his wife from 
the floor. Restoratives were applicd, and gradually she showed 
signs of reviving. Then she opened her eyes and sat up. As 
consciousness returned, memory recalled the dread event. Her 
husband, with her dead child in his arms, had refused to let her 
touch it. 

But he was here, supporting her now. She flung her arms 
about his neck, and buried her face on his chest, weeping and 
wailing. “O Ned! I did not know. Forgive me! But I am 
wicked and thoughtless. Oh! how patiently you have borne with 


” i 


me! And now, Charlie — She could not go on, but sobbed 
anew. 

Her husband caressed and soothed her. All his resentment 
had faded like mist before the agony of the mother’s awaken- 
ing. In her humiliation and loss she was dear to him for her 
grief over the lost child. 

“Nell,” he said, gently and softly, “it is not so hard when 
we bear it together.’ She rose, and he supported her to the 
cot where the bright little creature lay, his small person in- 
vested with the solemn dignity of death. And then he ieft her 


to weep her heart clear. 
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He stepped into the next room to allow her feelings un- 
trammelled vent. As he slowly paced to and fro, he paused 
near the sofa and felt something stiff and hard crunch under his 
foot. He stooped, and walking into the room where his wife 
was kneeling by the cot with her arms clasped about the boy, 
looked at it. 

It was the pink camel, his hump crushed flat by the pres- 
sure of Armstrong’s foot! 

The image of his little boy sitting on the floor, in his brown 
woollen gown, looking up at him with his queer little amused smile 
as his small finger wandered over the camel’s hump, came back to 
him, and with a groan the strong young fellow sank by his 
wife’s side, holding the camel tightly in his hand. 

She turned as she felt him there, and grasping Charlie's 
hand with hers, let her other arm steal about his neck. She 
drew his head down to her, and kissed him between her sobs. 

He clasped the mother’s hand which held the dead boy’s, so 
that he held them both. Then a faint smile dawned through his 
tears, as he looked at the tin camel’s flattened back. 

“Nell,” he said, and the tone thrilled her, “Charlie could 
never understand why there was a hump on the camel’s back. 
There isn’t any there now.” His look told volumes. 

She threw her arms.around him, and strained him to her. 
Charlie’s dead finger had smoothed away more than a camel’s 
hump. 

Joun J. A BECKET. 





THE THREE HUSSARS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF G. NADAUD. 


HOMEWARD were bound the three Hussars 
To take their holiday. 

Freely they marched along the road, 
Singing their camp songs gay. 


‘Soon shall I see the lass I love, 
Madge!” the first soldier cried ; 

“ Madeline !” the second soldier said; 
“Janet!” the third replied. 











THE THREE HUSSARS. 


A man stood in their onward way: 
“The ringer John,” they name. 

‘‘What news now in the village, say ?”’ 
‘All things are still the. same.” 


“Ts Margaret still our neighbor fair?” 
“Last year I rang for her, 

For she is now a holy nun 
In the convent Noirmoutier.” 


“Ts Madeline still the same sweet saint ?” 
‘Twice have I rung her joy; 

Ten months ago her wedding-hells, 
Ten days ago her boy.” 


“ And Janet, is she happy still ?” 
“With her indeed ’tis well; 
Three months ago this very day 

I rang her funeral knell.” 


“‘Ringer, if Margaret you see 
D> D 


Within her convent cell, 
Say to her that I seek a wite, 
And that I wish her well.” 


“Ringer, if Madeline you see 
Within her husband’s home, 
Say to her I’m a captain now; 
Hunting the wolf, I roam.” 


“Ringer, when you my mother see 
Salute her reverently ; 
Say to her I am at the wars, 
To stay until I die.” 
M. B. M. 


[ April, 
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THE MEXICAN HIERARCHY. 


So very little is known in the United States about the actual 
state of: religion in Mexico that I hope the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD will find the following account of the bishops 
of the sister Republic of interest. The last number contained 
a sketch of the head of the hierarchy, the Archbishop of Mexico, 
apropos of his golden jubilee. 

Don Crescencio Carrillo y Ancona, Bishop of Yucatan, is a 
well-known /:ttérateur and historian. He was born at Izamal, in 
Yucatan, his parents being D. Maximiano Carrillo and Da. Josefa 
Ancona. (It will be remarked that in Mexico, as in some other 
countries, the name of the mother’s family is borne together with 
that of the father.) At his baptism he received the name of José 
Maria, and he was confirmed in 1848. He pursued his studies at 
the college of San Ildefonso at Merida, the state capital, and in 
1856 obtained the degree of bachelor of philosophy. Four years 
later he concluded his ecclesiastical studies, and received holy 
orders in June, 1860, being twenty years of age. He was pro- 
fessor of Latin, philosophy, theology, and belles-letters, and is 
regarded as the reformer of ecclesiastical studies in Yucatan, 
having introduced improved text-bcoks, founded new chairs, 
and effected other notable changes in his university, and to him 
is due the foundation of the Academy of Ecclesiastical Science, 
founded on the 4th of July, 1864, and of the Yucatan Museum. 
In addition to his arduous literary labors, D. Carrillo devoted 
himself to his ecclesiastical functions with assiduity. On his 
ordination he received the cure of the church of Santiago. 
Later on he was appointed. rector of the seminary, secretary of 
the ecclesiastical courts, provisor, and vicar-general of the dio- 
cese, and the bishop having petitioned for his aid as coadjutor 
on account of his advanced age, he was appointed Bishop of 
Lero ix partibus infidelium, and coadjutor-Bishop of Yucatan, 
with right of succession. He was accordingly consecrated on 
the 6th of July, 1883, by the Archbishop of Mexico, in the 
Collegiate Church of Guadalupe, and on the death of the 
bishop, Sr. Rodriguez de la Sala, in February, 1887, he suc- 
ceeded to the see of Yucatan. 

In this position, as also when coadjutor, he has exhibited the 
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wisdom, prudence, and capacity which might have been anti- 
cipated from his antecedents, and, being still less than fifty years 
of age, a considerable period of usefulness may be hoped for him. 

Don Eulogio Gregorio Gillow, Bishop of Oaxaca, is English by 
the father’s side, but the son of a Mexican mother. He was born 
at Puebla, and educated in Europe, the Roman University on one 
occasion designating him special preacher for a celebration held by 
it in St. Peter’s. Returning to Mexico, he managed the affairs 
of his family; the well-known Hotel Gillow in the capital, 
close to the church of La Profesa, is a portion of the family 
property. Dr. Gillow was nominated Bishop of Oaxaca in the 
consistory of March, 1887, and consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Mexico in La Profesa on the 31st of July following. He has 
already effected a great deal in his diocese, and has founded 
there a clerical college. He speaks French, English, and Italian 
with fluency, and is a man of considerable parts, from whom the 
Mexican church anticipates much useful service. 

Sr. D. José Perfecto Amézquita y Gutierrez, Bishop of Tabasco, 
was born at Fernandez, in the diocese of San Luis Potosi, in 1835, 
and early entered the Congregation of St. Vincent de Paul, of 
which congregation he was for some years superior at Guanajuato, 
where in 1886 he was consecrated bishop by Sr. Baron in the 
parish church. His see, which is of recent creation, is not a bed 
of roses, and Masonry is rampant there. However, Dr. Gutierrez 
is a man of so benevolent a disposition, and of such exalted 
views, that he is eminently qualified for the arduous position which 
he fills. 

Dr. Don Pedro J. de Jesus Loza y Pardavé, Archbishop of 
Guadalajara, who celebrated his priestly jubilee in 1888, and is 
the eldest of the Mexican bishops, was born in the capital of the 
republic in 1815. Here he graduated as bachelor of philosophy 
in 1833, and as bachelor of law four years later. In 1838 he 
was ordained priest at Culiacan by D. Lazaro de la Garza y 
Ballesteros, bishop of Sonora, and said his first Mass on the 19th 
of March of that year. He filled the chairs of philosophy and law 
in the Seminary of Sonora, of which institution he was after- 
wards rector, and he was also secretary of the diocesan eccle- 
siastical courts. When Dr. Garza vacated the throne of Sonora 
to become Archbishop of Mexico, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Pardavé, who was elected in March, 1852, to the vacant see. 
He could not be prevailed on at first, however, to accept the 
proffered honors and responsibilities, but escaped to Puebla, at 
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the other end of the country, where he was unknown, and ob- 
tained a chaplaincy in the cathedral. Here he was discovered by 
the archbishop, who prevailed on him to forego his scruples, and 
consecrated him at San Fernando’s church, on the 22d of 
August of the same year, he being then thirty-seven years of 
age. There were some grounds for his xolo épiscopari, for he 
was banished by General Corella six years later; again, in 1859, 
after a long confinement in Horcasitas, he was banished to 
Lower California (as yet unboomed) by General Coronado; 
the year after he returned, to be expelled anew, and he suf- 
fered his fourth expulsion in 1866. He was one of the bishops 
who had much to suffer during the ‘wars of reform and the 
French intervention. In Sonora he erected the episcopal resi- 
dence and various churches. In the consistory of the 22d of 
June, 1868, he was appointed to his present position, whither 
he proceeded from San Francisco in the following February, ar- 
riving at the great western capital of Mexico on the 23d of 
March. Here he encountered various difficulties and some 
opposition, but his prudence, zeal, and charity overcame these 
obstacles. The same year he left for Rome: to attend the Vati- 
can Council, whence he returned in February, 1871. Sr. Loza 
has effected many important reforms in education and ecclesiasti- 
cal government, has founded parochial schools and the Pontifical 
Academy of Guadalajara, and has fostered the cultus of Sr. 
S. José and of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The archbishop has 
a bi-monthly official organ, destined for the instruction of the 
clergy. He is a distinguished Latin scholar, a correct writer, and 
an able mathematician, and his life, if written, would illustrate 
the history of the church in Western Mexico for over half a century. 

D. Miguel Mariano Luque, Bishop of Chiapas, was born in 1838, 
at Zacapoaxtla, in the diocese of Puebla. He pursued his studies 
in the City of the Angels, where he received the priesthood and 
was secretary of the bishop. Here he held the parish of San 
Marcos, and was given a prebendal stall in the cathedral. He 
was appointed bishop of Chiapas on the 13th of November, 1884, and 
consecrated at Puebla by the Archbishop of Mexico on the 27th 
of December. During the five years that he has held the see 
of Chiapas he has gained the estimation of both clergy and laity 
in that remote district. 

D. José Ignacio Arciga, Archbishop of Michoacan, was 
born on the 19th of May, 1830, at the dismal little town of 
Patzcuaro, being the eighth son of D. Pablo Arciga and 
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Da. Rafaela Ruiz. His first studies were conducted by the 
Presbitero D. Juan Leon; he then passed to Morelia, at which 
city he studied philosophy and theology, being ordained sub-dea- 
con in 1852, and deacon and priest next year by Sr. Munguia. 
From 1851 to 1854 he occupied the chair of physics in the 
Seminary of Morelia, and that of dogmatic theology from 1855 
to 1857, which position he retained during the two following 
years, the seminary being now removed to Celaya. In 1862 he 
was appointed cura of Guanajuato, where he remained until, four 
years later, we find him back at Morelia as principal canon of 
the cathedral. Whilst at Guanajuato he effected the splendid orna- 
mentation of the parish church, and was especially zealous in the 
discharge of his ministerial functions. In 1867 the Archbishop 
Munguia, being at Rome in infirm health, petitioned for a co- 
adjutor-bishop to act for him at Morelia, and Dr. Arciga was 
selected for the office, being consecrated Bishop of Legione zx 
partibus infidelium on the 8th of September, 1867, by D. José 
Antonio de la Pefia, first Bishop of Zamora. In December of 
the next year, on the decease of Dr. Munguia, Sr. Arciga was 
elected archbishop, and somewhat later received the pallium at 
Zamora. In 1869 he attended the Vatican Council, returning to 
his diocese the year following. 

D. Francisco Meliton Vargas, Bishop of Puebla, presides over 
a diocese in some respects the most remarkable in Mexico; it 
has over 2,500 churches, far more than any other, and its cathe- 
dral is the most beautiful church in the country. As to the 
bishop, his face, which is remarkable for high intelligence and 
benevolence, with a soupgon of genial humor, is one of the most 
fascinating we ever beheld—Cardinal Manning’s, without the 
severity. The worthy prelate first saw the light at Ahualulco, on 
the 9th of March, 1823, his father, D. Antonio Vargas, having 
been a soldier of the wars of independence, and his mother's 
name being Da. Ignacia Gutierrez. His parents were poor; his first 
years were passed amidst struggles and privations, and he had to 
assist his parents in gaining a livelihood. Overcoming these 
difficulties, he commenced his studies in 1840, and concluded them 
nine years later, when he graduated as bachelor of theology. 
Next year saw him advanced to the priesthood; he was five years 
professor in the Seminary of Puebla, and then in succession cura 
of Zapopan, Santa Ana Acatlan, Colotlan, and Aguas Calientes. 
In May, 1869, he was appointed to a prebendal sta!l in the ca- 
thedral of Guadalajara, a little later to a canonry, and from 1870 
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to 1879 he was rector of the seminary in that city. Here he 
performed various important services with the greatest ability, 
amidst others the visitation of the vicariate-apostolic of Lower 
California, and in May, 1883, he was consecrated Bishop of Colima, 
at Guadalajara, by the archbishop. In his new position his ben- 
evolence and apostolic zeal were most remarkable, notably so in 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Colima and Manzanillo, where 
he appeared as the personification of charity. He was translated 
to Puebla on the 9th of Mav, 1888, where the people, aware of 
his worth, accorded him a splendid reception. 

D. Fr. Buenaventura Portillo, Bishop of Zacatecas, was born 
at the ranche of S. Antonio, in the parish of Teocaltiche, on the 
8th of May, 1827. He was the son of D. Julian Portillo and 
Da. Jesus Tejada, and at six years of age commenced his educa- 
tion under P. Estanislao Tejada; he afterwards studied at the 
Seminary of Guadalajara, where, in 1847, he graduated as bach- 
elor. He then entered the college of Zapopan, and was ordained 
priest on the 8th of September, 1850, by Sr. D. Diego de Aranda. 
He had already joined the Franciscan Order, and in 1860 he was 
appointed cura of Ojuelos, where he remained several years, re- 
turning afterwards to occupy positions of importance in the Col- 
lege of Zapopan. In 1870 he went to Rome as definitor 
of his province. .On the death of the Rev. Father Car- 
dona he became commissary-general of his order, and on the 
gth of March, 1880, he was appointed Bishop of Tricalia zz 
partibus infidelium, and made Vicar-apostolic of Lower Cali- 
fornia. He was consecrated on the 29th of June next in the 
cathedral of Guadalajara by the Right Rev. Sr. Loza. In Sep- 
tember, 1881, he was translated to the see of Chilapa. He 
visited Rome for the second time, heading the Mexican pilgrims 
who journeyed to the Vatican to felicitate the Pope on the occa- 
sion of his jubilee. In 1889 he was translated to the see of 
Zacatecas, vacant by the decease of Dr. José Maria del Refugio 
Guerra. Dr. Portillo, in whom the monastic and episcopal virtues 
are combined, is one of the most highly esteemed prelates in the 
republic. 

D. Rafael Camacho, Bishop of Queretaro, was born in 1826, 
his parents being D. José Anastasio Camacho and Da. Matilde 
Garcia, both of honorable families and eminent in virtue. Etzatlan, 
in the State of Jalisco, was the place of his birth, and he studied, 
and ‘later occupied various important positions, at Guadalajara, 
serving the Santuario, the Sagrario, and other parishes, and beinz 
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rector of the seminary, governor of the mitre, and canon peni- 
tentiary. On the 30th of July, 1884, his brother, D. Ramon 
Camacho, Bishop of Queretaro, died in his arms; he was appointed 
to succeed the latter in the consistory of the following Septem- 
ber, and on the 24th of May, 1885, he was consecrated at Que- 
retaro by the Archbishop of Michoacan, assisted by the .Bishops 
of Tamaulipas and Colima, his supporters being General D. Rafael 
Alvera, governor of the State, and Dr. D. Manuel Septien. The 
present bishop has a great devotion to the national patroness and 
is a worthy successor to his illustrious predecessors. 

D. Francisco Diaz, Bishop of Colima, was born at the well- 
known mining town of Catorce in 1833, his parents being D. 
Rafael Diaz Hurtado and Da. Maria de Jesus Montes. At twenty 
years of age he entered the Seminary of Guadalajara, and, his 
studies concluded, received holy orders at San Francisco from 
Dr. Loza, the exiled Bishop of Sonora. On the Iogth of July, 
1865, he celebrated his first Mass in the Church of San Juan de 
Dios, at Guadalajara, his supporter being Father Agustin Torres, 
afterwards Bishop of Tabasco. Dr. Diaz occupied the chairs of 
Latin and philosophy at the Guadalajara seminary, and from 1867 
to 1885 served in succession the parishes of Ahualulco, Mascota, 
Tizapan, and San Gabriel. He was then appointed prebend ot 
Guadalajara, and was there consecrated Bishop. of Colima on the 
25th of August last by the Right Rev. Dr. Loza, assisted by 
the bishops of Puebla and Queretaro, the .prelate who twenty- 
four years previously had ordained him priest now conferring 
the episcopal dignity on Dr. Diaz; his antecedents assure to the 
see of Colima a worthy successor to the present Bishop of 
Puebla. 

Dr. José Ignacio Suarez Peredo, Bishop of Vera Cruz, had, 
like his episcopal brother of Queretaro, a brother as predecessor. 


He was the child of Don Agustin Suarez Peredo and Doijia . 


Maria Agustina Besarez, and first saw the light at Orizaba, 
at that time in the diocese of Puebla, in 1834. He graduated 
in canon law, and was successively cura of San Juan Bautista 
de los Nogales, professor of canon law in the seminary of 
Puebla, and fiscal promoter, first at Puebla and then at Vera 
Cruz. He was appointed bishop of that see in 1887 and 
consecrated in June, 1888, in the church of the Profesa in 
the city of Mexico by the archbishop. He then betook him- 
self to his extensive diocese, and at once commenced a visita- 
tion. During the short period that he has presided over his 
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see he has shown himself a worthy successor of his illustrious 
brother. 

D. Fr. José Maria Portugal, Bishop of Sinaloa, was born 
in the city of Mexico in 1839. He is of the same family as 
D, Juan Cayetano Portugal, celebrated in Mexican church history 
as Bishop of Michoacan. . Like his episcopal brother of Zacate- 
cas, whilst still young he entered the Order of St. Francis, so 
distinguished in the history of Mexico, making his profession and 
receiving holy orders in the college of Santa Maria de Zapopan. 
He was commissary-general of his order in Mexico, and for many 
years exercised the cure of souls in the archdiocese of Gua- 
dalajara until he was appointed to the see of Sinaloa, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Uriarte, and received episcopal conse- 
cration at the hands of Dr. Loza in the cathedral of Guadalajara 
on the 8th of December, 1888. 

Don Tomas Baron y Morales, Bishop of Leon, was born at 
the hacienda of Treinte, in the archdiocese of Mexico, on the 2Ist 
of December, 1828, and from 1843 to 1852 studied Latin, phil- 
osophy, theology, and church history at the seminary and the 
College of San Gregorio. In 1851 he received minor orders, and in 
1853 he was ordained priest. Five years later he was given the 
degree of doctor of divinity, and in 1859 he was appointed cura 
of Cuernaoaca. In 1867 he became secretary of the ecclesiastical 
courts of the archdiocese, and two years later a prebendal stall 
in the cathedral was conferred on him. In 1871 he received a 
canonry, and five years later was appointed to the vacant see of 
Chilapa. He was consecrated by the archbishop in the Collegi- 
ate Church of Guadalupe, and ruled the diocese till 1882. In the 
consistory of the 25th of September of that year he was trans- 
lated to his present see, where he has worthily presided ever 
since. He will be long remembered in connection with the dis- 
astrous floods of 1888, which worked such havoc in the important 
city of Leon, where he acted as almoner of the national charity 
with the greatest judgment and with paternal sympathy with 
the afflicted sufferers from the inundation. 

Don Ignacio Montes de Oca y Obregon, Bishop of San Luis 
Potosi, is the leading Mexican orator of the present day. He is 
a member of the Mexican Academy, of which he is foreign cor- 
respondent. He is a profound Greek scholar and author of a 
translation of Pindar and of portions of Anacreon. He has also 
published a volume of Spanish poems and is an acute critic. 
Mgr. de Oca is forty-nine vears of age, and has been in succes- 
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sion bishop of Tamaulipas, Linares, and San Luis. He was born at 
Guanajuato o1 the 26th of June, 1840, being the son of the 
well-kiown advocate, Don Demetrio Montes de Oca, and of Dofia 
Maria de la Luz Obregon. His early studies were made in 
London, and his ecclesiastical course at Rome, where in 1862 he 
graduated in theology, and three years later in canon and civil 
law. He received the first orders at the hands of Dr. Munguia, 
and was ordained priest by Cardinal Constantino Patrizi, in 
the basilica of St. John Lateran. On the 6th of March, 1871, 
he was appointed first bishop of Tamaulipas, and six days 
later was consecrated by Pope Pius IX. in his private oratory. 
After nine years’ occupancy of the see of Tamaulipas Dr. de 
Oca was translated in June, 1880, to that of Linares (the 
cathedral, however, is at Monterey). In 1885 he was again 
translated to the bishopric of San Luis Potosi, and on his arrival 
at that important city on the 15th of February, 1885, he was 
accorded a magnificent reception by both clergy and laity. 

The foundation of the bishopric of Mexico dates from a very 
few years after the conquest which Cortes completed in 1521; 
the twelve Flemish Franciscans, styled the ‘Twelve Apostles of 
Mexico,” arrived in June, 1524, and shortly after Charles V. 
offered the mitre to Fray Juan de Zumarraga, and presented 
him in December, 1527, to Pope Clement VII.; a year later he 
arrived at Vera Cruz, under the title of bishop-elect and pro- 
tector of the Indians. In September, 1530, a papal bull made 
him Bishop of Mexico and suffragan of the Archbishop of Seville. 
In the consistory held by Paul III. in 1545 the Mexican bish- 
opric was declared independent, and it was raised by a bull to 
the rank of an archbishopric with Bishop Zumarraga as arch- 
bishop. In 1571 the Archbishop of Mexico was made Primate of 
New Spain. Pius IX. in March, 1863, divided the Mexican Church 
into three archdioceses; of these, that of Mexico, the head of 
the eastern district, is the most important. It has 1,654 churches, 
and 1,328,000 baptized members, and the following suffragan 
bishoprics: Puebla, with 2,513 churches, founded in 1526; Oaxaca, 
Chiapas, Yucatan, Tabasco, Tulancingo, Vera Cruz, Chilapa, and 
Tamaulipas. There are said to be between 1,300 and 1,400 parish 
priests in the archdiocese. 

One of the most notable of the archbishops of Mexico was 
Fray Payo de Rivera Enriquez, twenty-seventh viceroy, who 
from 1673 to 1680 was civil and religious head of the country, 
to its great advantage, which is attested by the fact that, with 
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the exception of various beneficent public works, there is nothing 
noteworthy to record during the term of his rule. During the 
perplexing period at the commencement of the present century, 
when Spain had no legitimate ruler, a difficulty very naturally 
arose in Mexico as to the authority to whom allegiance was due; 
the national party, which eventually cast off the Spanish yoke, 
had its origin in these times, and the Archbishop Francisco 
Javier de Lizana was appointed viceroy at this epoch by the 
Junta Central Espafiola. Though many of the men most prom- 
inent in effecting Mexican independence were churchmen, as 
Hidalgo and Morelos, yet this change sounded the death-knell 
of ecclesiastical supremacy in the country. It was long delayed, 
but the contest between the Conservative-clerical and the Liberal 
parties was fought with extreme bitterness during the four years 
preceding the French intervention of 1861. Juarez, by the laws 
of reform, nationalized church property. Maximilian, by the 
influence of the church party, was solemnly crowned emperor in 
Mexico, June, 1864, but he gave them dissatisfaction by failing 
to annul the laws of reform; these have ever since continued in 
force ; the monastic orders have been suppressed, the church 
despoiled of its vast possessions, the very church edifices being re- 
garded as government property and merely lent by it to the church, 
and the clergy being even forbidden by law to appear publicly 
in a distinctive dress, or to conduct processions outside the 
church walls. Yet the old acerbity of party feeling is being 


modified by time; the remarkable demonstrations at the late 


jubilee, in which prominent liberals were conspicuously present, 
would have been impossible a few years ago, and it is to be 
hoped that a benign period of harmony and progress, both civil 
and religious, is in store for the republic. 


City of Mexico. 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY THEORY AS APPLIED TO 
CONSCIENCE. 


No theory in modern times has caused so wide-spread an 
interest, or excited such universal attention, as the theory of evolu- 
tion. No theory has been so warmly advocated by its partisans, 
or so violently assailed by its enemies. While scientific agnostics 
have seen in it the opening of a new era and the answer to a 
thousand puzzling difficulties, nervous Christians have regarded it 
as an engine of fearful power, and likely in the hands of unscru- 
pulous men to lead to the destruction of the. whole spiritual life. 

Now, within certain limits evolution is a fact, not a theory. 
Up to a certain point it is undeniable. Unfortunately, however, 
there is a strong tendency in man to drive an idea too far. No 
sooner is some new theory started, and found available for the 
explanation of certain phenomena, but there arises a strong desire 
to explain all other hitherto unexplained phenomena by the same 
method. Man naturally seeks uniformity, and strives to reduce 
everything to known laws. 

In these days the attempt is being made to explain on 
wholly natural grounds the present condition not merely of the 
material universe, but of all religion and morality as well. Be- 
cause the theory of evolution serves to explain, at least in some 
measure, the origin of species, the formation of fruits, the variety 
of plumage in birds, of color in flowers, of structure in plants, and 
of endowments in animals, it is thought that it may also be ap- 
plied with success to the solution of such a question as the 
origin of man, considered not merely as a physical and sensitive 
animal but even as a moral and responsible agent. 

The evolutionary hypothesis as applied to man’s physical na- 
ture I have already considered elsewhere.* I propose now to 
invite attention to the subject of this same hypothesis as applied 
to man’s sfiritual nature, or (to confine myself within the limits 
of an essay), let me say, as applied to man’s conscience. 

The task before me is to show that the facts of conscience 
cannot be accounted for on any mere evolutionary hypothesis. 

The importance of this contention cannot be exaggerated, for 
of all proofs of the existence of God and of a future life, the 


* See /rish Ecclestastical Record. 
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facts of conscience are the strongest and the most convincing, 
Nothing speaks so eloquently of the supernatural. Neither tke 
visible creation nor the traditions of men bear such a witness to 
an invisible and a future state as conscience. If conscience, 
therefore, turns out to be a mere development—if, as Huxley be- 
lieves, “ we shall sooner or later arrive at a mechanical equivalent 
of consciousness, just as we have arrived at a mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat” (see Lay Sermons, ch. xiv.), then its dictates, 
being unsupported by any divine sanction, may be repudiated and 
disregarded at will. The simplest and readiest method of refuting 
the evolutionary hypothesis in its relation to conscience is to 
state as clearly as possible: 

1. In what the theory consists. 

2. What the theory postulates. 

3. And then to show, in the third place, that its postulates are 
irreconcilable with facts; in a word, to disprove the theory by 
(reductio ad absurdum) reducing it to an absurdity. Let us to 
the task. 

According to the extreme evolutionary school, conscience is 
merely a result of the slow growth of ages. To our earliest pro- 
genitors such a mental phenomenon was unknown. It sprang up 
and developed gradually—almost imperceptibly—under the in- 
fluence of external stimuli, in a manner exactly analogous to that 
in which organic development is said to have taken place. In 
fact, the general principles of ‘natural selection” and “the 
struggle for existence,” and “the survival of the fittest,” are ap- 
plied to mind, just as they have been applied to matter. Thus, 
just as any special condition of limb or organ in an animal 
which gives it an advantage over rivals in the general struggle 
for existence is likely to be transmitted, and to be gradually still 
further improved and perfected, so will it be with any disposi- 
tion of soul or any mental bias. If certain inclinations or disin- 
clinations lead to actions favorable to the general well-being of 
the race, such inclinations or disinclinations will in a like manner 
be preserved, transmitted, and still further accentuated in the 
descendants. And what is true of inclinations holds good ot 
judgments and opinions. 

In order to diminish as far as possible the mist that involves 
the general proposition, we will set aside, for the nonce, con- 
science in general and examine some of its decisions in particu- 
lar, and see how evolutionists would explain their origin. Now, 
the essential characteristic of conscience lies in the power it pos- 
sesses of passing judgment on the virtuousness or the vicious- 
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ness, the justice or the injustice, of any thought, word, deed, or’ 


omission. Take an example: Conscience declares in unmistak- 
able terms that intemperance and gluttony are sins. What does 
that verdict imply? With us Catholics that statement cannot 
be reduced to any simpler terms; it admits of no further analy- 
sis.. It is simply the voice of God speaking to our hearts and 
telling us what his will is: telling us what he would have us 
do, what he would have us leave undone. Not so with. evolu- 
tionists. With them conscience is a sort of register of past ex- 
perience. It is nothing more than the echo of the mighty voice 
of all past generations resounding in the ears of the present. It 
is a warning based upon a past experience of the deleterious 
effects of certain acts and the advantageous effects of others. 
To the first set of acts is given the name of vices; to the sec- 
ond the name of virtues. Thus, according to this system, “ vice” 


and “virtue,” “right” .and “wrong,” come to mean nothing 
more than “useful” or ‘not useful,” “advantageous” or “ dis- 
advantageous.” Though Catholics and full-blown evclutionists 


alike admit that conscience condemns intemperance, theft, adul- 
tery, and murder, yet while the- followers of Christ condemn 
such acts as zutrinsically wrong, the followers of Darwin and 
Spencer interpret such condemnation in a very different manner. 
We say that theft, murder, etc., are condemned because zztrin- 
sically at variance with a supreme and immutable standard. In 
the Darwinian and Spencerian sense such condemnation simply 
means that such practices are opposed to the general welfare 
of the race. In a word, to say that they are sinful indicates 
simply that they are injurious to the material prosperity of man- 
kind. 

It is not, of course, necessary—according to the Darwinian 
theory—that individuals should at the time realize the injurious 
effects of actions condemned by conscience. What that theory, 
however, does suppose is that any injurious practice leaves its 
mark behind it, and becomes in the course of ages worked up 
into the very texture of each living descendant in such a man- 
ner as to produce an irresistible feeling of dread and _ responsi- 
bility ; a feeling that the practice should not be indulged in and 
that any such indulgence is sure to be followed by some undefined 
and indefinable penalty. At this stage we may say that the de- 
velopment of conscience is in full operation. In fact, the moral 
intuitions, or, as we would express it, the voice of the Holy 
Spirit instructing the soul made to the image of God in the 
ways of salvation, evolutionists consider to be nothing else than 
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(to use their own words) “the result of accumulated experiences 
of utility.” 

The statement, ‘intemperance is a sin,” is thus equivalent to 
“intemperance is opposed to the temporal interests of the race.” 
The knowledge of this truth has been acquired gradually and 
imperceptibly, and while the innumerable instances of harm done 
have been forgotten, the broad fact to which each instance has 
pointed—viz.: “intemperance must be avoided’—is transmitted 
from generation to generation with an ever-increasing force and 
momentum. In a word, the general broad conclusions remain 
and are perpetuated, while the innumerable special instances on 
which these conclusions are in reality based are forgotten. Thus 
the consciousness of the sinfulness of the vice of intemperance 
would (on this hypothesis) have come about somewhat in this 
manner: In remote times undeveloped men were ruled and 
controlled not by sound reason, which was then only beginning 
to dawn, but by all sorts of fancies, prejudices, opinions, and 
whims. The superstitions lingering in some quarters at the pres- 
ent day—that it is unlucky to travel on a Friday, or to sit down 
thirteen at table; that the owl is a bird of ill-omen, and that 
the sight of a magpie is a forerunner of evil—may be taken as 
modern instances of a state,of mind at one time almost. uni- 
versal. 

Now, observe, however varied these opinions and prejudices 
might be in different men, they would in each case influence and 
help to form conduct, behavior, and habits of life; and of these 
countless strange opinions and prejudices, those which - led to 
actions beneficial to the race would always have a better chance 
of spreading and perpetuating themselves than such as would 
lead to a mode of life injurious to the race. While the one set 
of judgments would in consequence gradually perish, the other 
set would survive and grow stronger. Thus: while the super- 
stitious beliefs that ill will result from (1) sitting down thirteen 
at table, (2) from travelling on a Friday, and (3) from seeing a 
magpie perch near the house, or (4) from hearing the owl 
screech, are dying out because they confer no advantage upon 
those who hold them, other superstitious beliefs (we must use 
this word while speaking in the evolutionary sense)—e.g., that 
telling lies and cheating or stealing will lead to evil—not only 
remain, but are become more deeply rooted than ever, and this 
is so because superstitions such as these do confer a decided ad- 
vantage on society and render social life and intercourse more 
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easy and profitable. Let us suppose an extreme case by way 
of illustration. 

Suppose there are five hundred families living on a desert 
island controlled wholly by superstitious and vain fears and 
prejudices; suppose half of them, influenced partly by the hor- 
rible nightmares and partly by digestive troubles occasioned 
by too sumptuous repasts upon buffalo-steaks and monkey-soup, 
conceived the notion that such excessive eating is being punished 
by the spirits and genii of the forest. As a consequence, many 
of their number will persuade themselves that, for fear of arous- 
ing still further resentment, they must eat and drink temperately. 
We will call that section of the population Class A. Suppose 
that the other half of the community (whom we may call Class B) 
are free from such nightmares and digestive troubles, and in 
consequence continue to eat and drink to excess as often as the 
occasion offers. What would be the result in the long run? 
Why, the unrestrained indulgence in eating and drinking would 
be fraught with most disastrous consequences, which would soon 
begin to tell upon the constitution and to threaten the very ex- 
istence of Class B. Class A, on the contrary, under the influ- 
ence of fear, would abstain from strong drink,’ and eat in 
moderation; they would, in consequence, retain their wonted 
vigor and strength, while the more luxurious swains belonging to 
Class B would soon begin to experience the effects of their 
excesses. Excess would tend to produce disease, to shorten life, 
to render them less fit (ceterts paribus) in the general struggle 
for existence. Their chances of survival would diminish more and 
more as compared with others less addicted to intemperance. 
But while Class B are thus steadily deteriorating, Class A, on 
the other hand, with their prejudice against excess, and their 
consequent abstemious and sober habits, would improve. They 
would, in the natural course of things, live longer and. beget 
healthier children, who would inherit the prejudices of their 
parents in a heightened degree; and when quarrels arose and 
wars were waged between these savages, Class A would come oft 
victorious, and Class B in course of time would dwindle away, 
and might at last die out altogether, like the aboriginals of Tas- 
mania. In a word, the tendency to condemn and denounce in- 
temperance would become more and more pronounced as time 
wore on; and as the root of a tree or plant will follow the 
path of least resistance in preference to any other, so the race 
of man, other things being equal, will follow the path of 
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least intemperance, the path least opposed to its health and 
vigor. 

Thus, assuming the existence of a population half of which 
approve and half of which disapprove of intemperance, we shall 
find that ‘the uniform /¢endency of natural selection will be to 
increase and multiply the number of those who hold a prejudice 
against intemperance, and to diminish, and even to wholly destroy, 
those who have no such prejudice; in a word, zts tendency ts to 
make universal opinions which are benefictal, and to stamp out and 
destroy opinions which are inimical; in other words, a constant 
effort ts ever being made by nature to construct a “ conscience” or 
an “universal judgment” condemnatory of what will bring ill 
and approving what will bring good to the human species. 

Thus, by a process of ‘‘natural selection and a survival of 
the fittest,” as applied to opinions, prejudices, whims, supersti- 
tions, and fancies, the human conscience, as we now know it, has 
at last been formed. The accumulated experiences of the race 
regarding the deleterious effects of various actions have become 
stored up in each individual, so that (without necessarily know- 
ing or adverting to the reason) he condemns certain acts and 
approves of certain others. In this way the present generation 
has acquired the power of seeing an enemy in drunkenness and 
intemperance, just as the race of sparrows has acquired a power 
of detecting an enemy in the hawk, even the first time it encoun- 
ters one. 

What has been said of intemperance must, of course, be applied 
to every other act or habit which conscience stigmatizes and 
condemns. In fact, to use the zpséssima verba of the evolutionary 
school, “all moral rules are merely expressions of those social 
adaptations which, on the whole, and after infinite gropings, prove 
most serviceable in the preservation of groups of human animals 
in the struggle for existence’; and let us also observe that evo- 
lutionists actually define morality as “the sum of the preserva- 
tive instincts of society.” As Schurman very truly observes: 
“The fortuitous origin of morality through a process purely 
mechanical must, I think, be regarded as the fundamental tenet 
of the school.” ‘The moral faculty is the result,” they contend, 
“‘of all those experiences whereby mutually repellant individual 
animals were fused together into society and enabled to perpet- 
uate a victorious existence.” 

In a word, “as natural selection has endowed the eagle with 
his eye, the bee with her sting, and the lion with his rage and 
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strength, so must natural selection have endowed man not only 
with an erect attitude, but also with a reason that looks before 
and after, and a conscience that responds to right and wrong.” 

Such is the doctrine of evolutionists, and, as has already been 
said, it follows from it that there is no such thing as absolute 
right and wrong, and no such thing as absolute good or bad. 
These terms are merely relative. In the words of Mr. Spencer, 
“the good is universally the pleasurable”; and ‘conduct is made 
good or bad solely by its pleasure-giving and. pain-giving 
effects.” Conscience is thus reduced to nothing more than “the 
social instinct, illuminated by intelligence.” From this it follows 
that in another condition of life the dictates of conscience might 
be totally different, and even opposite to what they now are. 
What it now approves it might then condemn, and what it now 
condemns it might then approve. “If, for instance,” says Schur- 
man, ‘‘men were reared under precisely the same conditions as 
hive-bees, they would possess a conscience which required un- 
married women, like the worker bees, to kill their brothers, and 
mothers to kill all their fertile daughters,’ and to do so would 
be to exercise virtue and religion. 

So far we have attempted merely to state and explain the 
theory. Our next effort must be to refute it. For this purpose 
we will summarize as clearly as possible what the theory postu- 
lates, and then endeavor to show that its postulates—those very 
postulates upon which its whole existence depends—are irreconcil- 
able with facts, and in the most glaring contradiction with expe- 
rience. 

On a careful analysis of the theory, it will be found that two 
propositions are insisted upon throughout, and, in fact, taken for 
granted : 

Prop. 1. Every practice which is injurious to the temporal 
well-being of the community will, in the course of time, draw 
down upon it the condemnation of conscience, and will be regis- 
tered in the mind as a vice. 

Prop. 2. Every practice which is advantageous to the tem- 
poral well-being of the community or race will, in the course 
of ages, call down upon it the approval of conscience and be 
registered as a virtue. 

And this because the evolution of conscience is the gradual 
but continuous ‘realization of utilities.’ Darwin informs us 
that “any being, if it vary, however slightly, in any manner 
profitable to itself, will have a better chance of surviving, and 
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thus be naturally selected.” But a human intellect condemning 
an injurious practice varies from those which approve of the 
practice in a manner “profitable both to itself” and to every 
mind subject to its influence; and therefore it also will have a 
better chance of surviving, and will be naturally selected. 
“ Hence,” to use Schurman’s words, “it follows that the moral 
sentiments, as motors tending to the preservation of the tribe, 
must, like the mental faculties, be self-preserving and self-accu- 
mulating under the utilitarian sway of natural selection.” 

What follows from this? Well, that every deleterious prac- 
tice should be condemned by conscience, and every useful and 
advantageous practice should be raised to the dignity of a 
virtue. But is this in any degree true? Certainly not. As in 
many cases conscience refuses to condemn what is undoubtedly 
injurious to the temporal well-being of the race, so, on the 
other hand, it frequently refuses to approve what is equally 
clearly to the advantage of the race. In a word, it acts again 
and again in a diametrically opposite manner to that necessarily 
supposed by the evolutionary theory. Take a single instance. 
What would obviously affect the general well-being of our wild 
and uncouth ancestors more than the quality and nourishing 
properties of the food upon which they lived? Hardly anything. 
Let us once again have recourse to our previous example of the 
island with its population of five hundred families. Instead of 
the habit of intemperance we will now substitute the habit of 
eating unwholesome food. Hence, dividing the population, as 
before, into Division A and Division B, we will suppose that all 
those included under Section A, owing to the circumstances of 
their position, are perfectly well able to nourish themselves on 
buffalo-steaks and wild fowl, while the families forming Section 
B are compelled to satisfy their hunger with such poor and 
indigestible food as sour fruit, raw nuts, and unpalatable roots. 
The latter practice would be fraught with many disastrous con- 
sequences, and, in a few generations, the families following such a 
régime would ill compare with their better-fed neighbors. Their 
indigestible food would bring on dysentery and digestive trou- 
bles. It would reduce the strength and vigor of the tribe, and 
tend to shorten life and to lessen the chances of survival in 
the general struggle for existence. Section A,on the other hand, 
enjoying more nutritious and digestible-food, would be healthier, 
in a better bodily condition, and more likely than their neigh- 
bors to overcome the obstacles to still further development. 
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They would beget healthier children. These would inherit the 
same or a still stronger taste for buffalo-steak and roast ducks, 
as well as a stronger aptitude and cunning in hunting or trapping 
their game, while these qualities would carry the next generation 
on to a still greater vantage-ground in the struggle for exist- 
ence. 

But this is not all. If the evolutionary theory be true, a far 
more momentous consequence must follow. The acquired exferi- 
ence of the utility of a more generous over a less generous diet 
must give rise to a conscience proclaiming it sinful to live exclu- 
sively on roots and unripe fruits, and virtuous to live on animals 
and game—and why? Because evolutionists tell us that ‘ moral 
intuitions are the result of the accumulated experiences of wtz/ity.”’ 
Here we clearly see this supposition to be contrary to expe- 
rience. . 

Indeed, a thousand practices might be pointed out which are 
unquestionably injurious to the temporal prosperity of the race, 
and against which, notwithstanding, conscience refuses to utter 
a single syllable of protest. But if “ moral intuitions are,” as 
these scientists insist, “the result of accumulated experiences of 
utility,” how comes it that we have no moral intuitions, or in 
other words, no conscience condemning indigestible food, extreme 
poverty, incessant labor, broken sleep, and cold and nakedness, 
etc.? Considering how such things militate against the natural 
well-being of the race, they should by this time have reached a 
degree of sinfulness perfectly horrifying to contemplate. 

Even if it were possible in these cases to excuse the failure 
of conscience on the plea of its still incomplete development, and 
the insufficient time that has been allowed it to evolve, it is quite 
clear that no such excuses will avail ‘on the evolutionary theory) 
in cases in which conscience positively condemns what is not only 
not injurious, but what is absolutely advantageous to the public 
weal. On the hypothesis we are considering, conscience could 
never condemn any practice from which the human race as a 
whole would derive real temporal advantage. The very defini- 
tion of conscience as “the result of accumulated experiences of 
utility,” renders such a supposition absolutely impossible. Indeed, 
the whole object of evolutionists is to make conscience purely 
and simply the experimental knowledge of the race, rendered 
articulate in each member of its modern representatives, enjoining 
the useful and forbidding the opposite. If, therefore, it can be 
shown that conscience does not always approve of what is useful, 
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if it be proved that, so far from doing so, it sometimes does the 
very opposite, we may surely conclude that the evolutionary ac- 
count of conscience is a false one, and without any solid basis to 
rest on. 

Now, we will make bold to suggest an instance in which 
conscience strictly prohibits a practice distinctly beneficial to the 
material progress and welfare of the human race. In introducing 
the instance, it will be well to begin by calling to mind the con- 
gested condition of so many countries at the present day, and 
the millions of poor who are living on the very verge of penury, 
as also the competition for work, which is so keen and pressing 
that tens of thousands are forced to accept starvation wages, 
while thousands of others cannot get employment on any conditions 
whatsoever. Every year many persons in our largest towns die of 
hunger and privation. Now, in all circumstances, but especially 
in congested centres where the populations are unusually dense, 
and life, even for the strong and the healthy, is a hard and con- 
tinuous struggle, it would be a very great advantage (merely, ot 
course, from a wtilitarian view) to destroy, by some painless 
anesthetic, every diseased, deformed, or hopelessly imbecile infant 
as soon as possible after it is born. Any unbiassed man looking 
exclusively to the terrestrial good of the race as a whole, and to 
the formation of a more robust and healthier people, and to an 
exchequer less burdened by debt, must confess that the practice 
of such a carefully discriminating infanticide would be a decided 
gain. Indeed, this view is neither a novel one, nor is it merely 
a speculative one. It is a view which has been actually pro- 
pounded and approved by the most learned and the wisest 
among non-Christian writers and philosophers. Nay, more, it has 
actually been carried out in practice, not among savages and bar- 
barcus tribes only, but among the most civilized and cultured 
nations of antiquity. Plato and Aristotle, who are certainly 
reckoned among the greatest intellects that ever lived, agree’ upon 
this point. ‘‘ Both of them,” says Mr. Grote, ‘“‘command that no 
child crippled or deformed shall be brought up; a practice,” he 
adds, “actually adopted at Sparta under the Lycurgean institu- 
tions, and even carried further, since no child was allowed to be 
brought up until it had been inspected and approved by public 
nurses” provided for the purpose. ‘“ The Romans, too, were 
legally permitted to expose deformed children.” 

A practice so beneficial as this, when once introduced, should 
most assuredly (on the evolutionary hypothesis) have impressed 
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the human conscience with a sense of its utility, and become 
binding as a permanently fixed intuition. And since such 
“moral sentiments as tend to the improvement of the tribe must 
be not only self-preserving but self-accumulating, under the utili- 
tarian sway of natural selection,’ the practice should by this date 
have secured for itself not merely tolerance but the highest 
approval of moralists. To destroy unprofitable infants should be 
one of the highest and sublimest of virtues, almost qualifying for 
canonization. So much for the postulate of the theory. But 
what isthe fact? While from a purely utilitarian point of view 
its advantages are self-evident and undeniable, nevertheless, from 
a moral point of view, its deformity and iniquity are more self- 
evident still. 

Notwithstanding its acknowledged social utility, notwithstand- 
ing its admitted advantages, notwithstanding even its having been 
at one time largely practised by the most civilized races on 
earth, conscience rises up and, shaking off all such utilitarian 
wrappings, condemns it in the most absolute and unqualified 
manner; yea, condemns, it utterly, unconditionally, and fear- 
lessly, and’ peremptorily in spite of all that the united voices of 
utilitarians can urge in its favor. While freely admitting the 
possible benefits that such a practice might confer on society at 
large, conscience declares, in the clearest and most emphatic 
language, that to kill a child, even though it be but an infant, 
and the most diseased and imbecile infant that ever breathed, is 
rank murder, and a sin crying to heaven for vengeance. 

This fact, which is only one selected from many others, is 
utterly irreconcilable with the evolutionary hypothesis of con- 
science. An evolved conscience, from its very raison d’¢tre, could 
never condemn in this unqualified manner acts which never had, 
and never could have had, the least prejudicial effects upon the 
prosperity and well-being of any race or tribe or people what- 
soever. The whole purpose of a developed conscience is to 
promote the temporal welfare of mankind as a whole at the 
expense of individuals. In the instance before us it not only fails 
to do anything of the kind, but it does precisely the reverse. 
It espouses and safeguards the interests of the individual child 
even though it be to the prejudice of the entire world. 

The fact is that nothing that Darwin or Spencer or Haeckel 
or any of their learned followers have said suffices to account for 
conscience as we actually find it. Their ingenious theories and ex- 
planations of its genesis would perhaps serve to account for a con- 
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science such as might have been fancied or imagined, but in no way 
does it serve to account for conscience such as we know it to be. 
We are forced to seek elsewhere for a satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon. It has been laid down by the evolutionary 
school that “the ancestors of man had no moral fibre in their 
constitution, but through long-inherited experiences of the conse- 
quences of conduct man has been rendered organically moral.” 
To such an assertion the known facts of conscience give the lie 
direct, and so prove the entire theory to be as baseless as the 
fabric of a dream. On a thousand practices incontestably injuri- 
ous to the race conscience positively refuses to utter one syllable 
of condemnation; on the other hand, many practices undoubt- 
edly useful and profitable to the temporal prosperity of mankind 
conscience places under a ban. 

The plain fact thrust upon us is that the account of the 
origin of conscience proposed by evolutionists, though clever and 
ingenious, and even workable up to a certain point, will not 
bear a close scrutiny. On a careful examination the theory fades 
away, as fade the bright figures projected by the magic lantern 
so soon as daylight is allowed to fall upon them. To speak of 
conscience as Herbert Spencer does is to ignore its essential 
character. Conscience approves and disapproves, justifies and 
condemns, both single acts and lines of conduct wholly indepen- 
dently of their influence upon the temporal prosperity of the 
race. The truth is, conscience asserts a higher law than the law 
of utility; it defends and safeguards higher interests than any 
interests of time, and points in unmistakable language both to 
a Law-giver and to a sanction of which mere sense can take no 
cognizance whatsoever. It even speaks to us of a better life and 
of a wider sphere of action, and throws startling gleams of light 
into that future world before the portals of which paces the grim 
sentinel Death. 

JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 


Chelsea, England. 
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SOME HAUNTS OF THE PADRES. 


i. 


THE credit of discovering America in 1492 undoubtedly be- 
longs to Spain. This has never been disputed. Of the earlier 
visits to this great continent, recorded in song and story, we 
have nothing now to say. The discovery that made it of prac- 
tical utility to the Caucasian race was made by Columbus. But 
while receiving credit for the opening up of a new world, it 
seems to the writer that the Spaniards have never received even 
a tithe of the praise justly due them for the great work they 
labored to accomplish in the western hemisphere, especially for 
the aboriginal races. A few books, mostly written by them- 
selves, have sufficed to tell their faults and shortcomings. Ten 
thousand books could not do full justice to the daring warriors 
and holy priests who, amid frightful hardships, sought to civilize 
the picturesque heathen of earlier days and make known to him 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 

When studying history and biography as connected with 
the Pueblos and the Sierras, or traversing the dusty, sunlit 
plains of the great Southwest, this conviction has often forced 
itself upon our mind. To-day the Pueblos are representatives of 
the original or Indian civilization, sometimes overshadowed by 
the more pretentious civilization of a less remote epoch. But no 
fair-minded individual of ordinary observation can traverse the 
regions originally settled by the Spaniards, and not marvel at 
the remains of the wondrous works created in the wilderness by 
their genius or inspiration for the glory of God and the good of 
souls. 

How were these stupendous works accomplished? Was it, 
indeed, the barbarian of yesterday who left to the nineteenth 
century the unique specimens of constructive art which are the 
wonder and delight of every intelligent wanderer who has pene- 
trated the lands over which the flaming colors of Spain once 
waved? Was it he, indeed, who planned the vast schemes of 
irrigation for the thirsty soil, the noble aqueducts, the graceful 
acequias, whose slow-moving waters make the burning yellow 
sands cool and verdant and productive? An aged inhabitant of 
one of these countries said to the writer: “The missionaries 
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believed in work for their people above everything eise. They 
used to say: ‘If our children [the Indians] will only learn to 
work, we can Christianize them; if they will not, our teach- 
ing of them will be vain.’” Hence the missionaries every- 


‘where gave the untutored Indians an exampie of industry and 


thrift. They built houses and churches, planted vineyards and 
olive-groves for the service of the altar, and raised fruit and 
corn and vegetables for their humble disciples and co-laborers 
in the Gospel. 

When we look at the compact, carefully erected “ missions’ 
basking in the sunshine of the plain, or resting peacefully on a 
gentle slope, or crowning scme verdant hill, beautiful even in 
the decrepitude of age, we are not surprised that the Indian and 
the old Spaniard look back lovingly to what they affectionately 
call “mission times.” These abandoned churches, in many _in- 
stances resisting time and weather; their silent bells imprisoned 
in towers, but giving no sign of the life that is in them, save 
when the storm-winds blow upon the ramparts or through the 
port-holes and make them ring out spasmodic peals; the carv- 
ings, because done for God, executed as carefully where no eye 
sees them as where exposed to the blaze of a semi-tropical sun; 
the walls many feet thick of baked earth or hand-made brick— 
all these are eloquent of the solicitude and industry of the good 
padres, who planted and watered and nursed with a care that 
faith alone could bestow on the neophytes and their heritage. 


, 


II. 


Among the missionaries were artists, architects, and brothers 
who were masters of every handicraft. Hence the civilization 
they produced wherever they settled. They did not use their 
power to exterminate the red man, nor did they covet his lands. 
They worked and prayed. They taught and exemplified the 
old monastic maxim, Ladorare est orare—Work is_ prayer. 
Their history, eloquently told in the ruins of the works of their 
hands and those .of their disciples, is one of the noblest treas- 
ures of the church. What was the industry or enterprise of 
modern immigrants compared to theirs? In remote times, when 
neither steam nor electricity had come to abridge distances, how 
did they gather materials? Or, having gathered them, how did 
they labor in the blistering sunshine ? True, the Indians were often 
but as hewers of wood or drawers of water to the priests who 
planned the grand works. Old settlers in Texas, and one in 
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particular who lived there over fifty years, and had known the 
last of the missionaries, told us that, while the Indians were will- 
ing helpers according to their poor ability, the best of the work 
which we admire to-day was executed by skilled artificers from 


Europe, girded with the brown habit and white cord of St.. 


Francis, from plans and designs made by priests wearing the 
same holy garb. 

These saintly men were no fireside philanthropists, no lazy 
philosophers. They came to subdue the savage hearts of the red 
men to the beautiful virtues with which Mother Church loves 
to see her children adorned; to teach them to cry, “‘ Abba,” 
“Father,” to their great Creator; to make them heirs and joint- 
heirs with Christ to the kingdom of God. But, over and above 
the heavenly teachings of the church, the padres sought to in- 
troduce among the children of the forest the arts of civilization. 
They taught them to till the land, and gather from the teeming 
bosom of Mother Earth the best part of their sustenance, so as 
not to depend altogether on the precarious means of living sup- 
plied by the chase. And, to add to their comforts, they im- 
ported several domestic animals and showed their “children” 
how to use them. For, strange to say, up to the early days of 
the nineteenth century the wild Indians in several places had 
not yet learned the use of the horse, and were wont to set out 
on foot on.their hunting and marauding expeditions. 

If religion did not always precede these social improvements, 
she speedily followed in their wake. Barbarian hearts were touched 
by a goodness which they knew was not of earth; and ere long 
the missionaries were recognized as the best friends of the savage. 
Whole tribes willingly forsook their nomadic life and settled down 
with their beloved padres, gladly subjecting themselves to the re- 
straints of civilization that they might enjoy the blessings of reli- 
gion. The missions often became central points for the govern- 
ment of the country. Jesuit enterprise was fostered by the mother 
country, and when, unhappily, the Jesuits were expelled, Fran- 
ciscans and others, undeterred by their fate, stepped in to con- 
tinue the good work which their predecessors had matured under 
the auspices of Mary. The names of these holy men are writ on 
American soil from pole to pole, and from ocean to ocean. In 
North, South, and Central America the very ruins of their monu- 
ments praise them in the gate. But of the good work as of the 
human being may be said: “Not all of me shall die.” The 
immortal part of their glorious deeds will be found in houses not 
made with hands—yea, in the treasuries of heaven. 
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III. 


But as it would be impossible in one article to do justice to 
all the missions, or indeed to many, we shall turn from the 
Golden Gate and the shores of the sparkling Caribbean Sea, and 
passing by the Mexican Gulf, enter the fair land of Texas, and 
speak of “some western missions”’ within her boundaries. It is 
certain that Catholic missionaries were the first white men who 
penetrated the wilds of Texas, and they came not for fame 
or pelf— 


‘Not as the conqueror comes 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drum, 
Or the trumpet that tells of fame.” 


When a site was selected and the nucleus of a village formed 
by the Indians, under the direction of the padres, the next step 
was to build a church, or, as it was styled, a “ mission.” Many 
of these “missions” have yielded to the decaying action of time. 
Some remain, but they, too, will be consumed by a destroyer 
whose progress may be delayed but cannot be arrested. In 1715 
Antonio Margil, a Franciscan of the strict observance, began his 
labors in Texas, having previously exercised his ministry in 
Mexico, Central America, and Louisiana. Wonderful was the fruit 
that rewarded his zeal wherever his feet rested. Through him 
were established the missions that attract so much attention in 
the vicinity of San Antonio: Concepcion, San José, San Juan 
Capistrano, and San Francisco de Espada. In the term “ mission ” 
were included monasteries and forts. Into the outer parts of these 
edifices persons of European birth or lineage and Christian 
Indians often retreated from the savagery of the wild red men. 
The oblong apartment devoted to church purposes was usually 
of small dimensions compared to the portion devoted to cloisters, 
towers, apartments, arched passages, and belfries pointing heaven- 
ward. 

Parts of these edifices are still wondrously beautiful, though 
in many instances vandals, styling themselves relic-hunters, have 
anticipated the destruction which time would inevitably bring. 
The mission church of San José, begun in 1717 by Father Margil, 
was not finished till 1771, when that great missionary had passed 
away. It was built by Spaniards and Indians, who formed a 
Christian brotherhood and called themselves ‘“ The Children of 
St. Joseph.” Even at this late day “San José” is a marvel of 
architectural loveliness; or, to use the phraseology of the epoch, 
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a poem in stone, or a dream of exquisite beauty. The carving; 
done entirely by the hand, and the carpenter’s work, cannot be 
surpassed in elegance of design or perfection of finish. The cele- 
brated artist Huica, sent thither for that purpose by the king of 
Spain, spent several years in carving the statues and various other 
ornamentations which, despite the ravages of time, delight the eyes 
f every beholder who has taste to appreciate the beautiful. Mis- 
sion Conception, whose full title was ‘ Mission Concepcion la 
Purissima de Acuna,” is called the first mission; San José, the 
second; and San Juan Capistrano, the third. They are now for 
the most part deserted Sometimes one finds a dark-eyed, dark- 
haired tamily guarding a mission in its decrepitude, one of whom 
will show the ruins to visitors and not refuse a dolé in return. 
The tops of the towers are half gone; the walls, several feet thick, 
are covered with grass and field flowers; here and there tall iron 
crosses may be seen erect amid the general dilapidation, as if 
to remind the beholder that when all sublunary things pass 
away the cross will stand. The front door of San José is 
studded with stone statues so embedded in the work that the 
door, archway, and figures seem to be made from one solid piece 
of rock. 

Across the Rio Grande from El Paso, the Gate City of Two 
Republics, is El Paso del. Norte, in Mexico, the name of which 
has recently been changed to Juarez, a fact our geographies have 
not yet noted. There are hundreds of adobe huts in El Paso del 
Norte, and some fine buildings in American style. The culture 
of fruit is universal. Instead of fences, there are fruit-trees planted 
very closely together, which answer the same purpose. American 
ideas have taken possession of this fair town on the hillside. 
Venders describe their merchandise in English and Spanish. The 
Mexican women have graceful figures, and dark eyes and skin. 
Among their good points must be reckoned most beautiful white 
teeth, and long, blue-black hair; but the hair is known to be 
most populous. Minus the American houses and the English 
advertising of wares, this old town probably looks to-day exactly 
as it did in the time of the padres. Here, on a gentle elevation, 
is a mission church said to be three hundred years old. An 
ancient cemetery stretches out in front of it. Farther on is the 
plaza, prettily laid out, with a bust of Benito Juarez, his back 
turned to the church, on a high pedestal in the centre. The in- 
terior of the roof of this very ancient temple is of carved wood. 
As it is still in use, it is in good repair. The low, square houses in 
the valley empty themselves every Sunday morning to fill it. 
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There are neither chairs nor benches; the congregation kneel or 
squat; the men in Mexican or American costume, the women 
wearing the ever-graceful mantilla. Our Lady of Dolors is dressed 
like a widow; a younger Blessed Virgin is in bridal costume, in 
all the bravery of diamond ear-rings and gold bracelets, with 
human hair, and a cluster of precious stones for a halo. A statue 
of our Lord immediately after his painful death is terribly realistic ; 
it can hardly be forgotten by any Christian that ever gazed on it 
for a moment. On the walls of this venerable church are several 
little pictures representing miracles that have been wrought in favor 
of those who put them up, or their loved ones. They are not 
works of art, but water-colors of the most primitive description, 
that tell pathetic stories. One small bit of landscape has in its 
centre a bed on which a beautiful child lies dying, her friends 
about her, her mother bending in agony over her. A novena and 
procession to our Lady of Guadalupe, the 7aumaturgiste of these 
regions, obtained the cure of the precious patient when all human 
remedies had failed. The little story is told in the simplest Span- 
ish in an inscription beneath the picture. In these days of self- 
sufficiency and self-righteousness, when favors are regarded more 
often as a right than as a grace, these simple testimonials of gra- 
titude to God for his mercies in this far-away spot are singularly 
touching. This church is probably a good specimen of what each 
of the ruined churches was in early days. Imagination can easily 
fill it with Indians. But the red people of old are very different 
from those to be seen in the West in our day. These latter, with 
their ugly features all but hidden by the coarse black hair that 
falls in matted ropes about them, are repulsive, or, rather, hideous. 
Yet with their paint and bright-colored drapery they form pic- 
turesque groups—seen at a distance. 


IV. 


It seems to us that no Catholic can enter these ancient 
missions without emotion. ‘The touch of a vanished hand” 
will never restore their pristine beauty, but “the sound of a 
voice that is still” will reverberate while stone clings to stone 
through their venerable cloisters. Since the cross was _ first 
placed by holy hands over these churches populous and mag- 
nificent cities have sprung into being. When the missionaries 
began to preach Christ crucified on these gentle slopes and 
sunlit plains, New York was scarcely a village, New Orleans a 
jungle of wet cypress and willow, Chicago a dismal swamp, 
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San Francisco a range of sand hills, and San Antonio itself a 
beautiful waste, a cluster of wigwams, or a collection of Mexican 
jacals. 

The site of San Antonio was exceptionally well chosen by 
the early missionaries. No city on earth is better watered. The 
long lines of aqueducts and the little runnels made by the 
padres are still used for irrigating purposes, especially in the 
fields and vegetable gardens below the city. One cannot go far 
in any direction without meeting the pale green waters of the 
San Antonio River, or the crystal streams of the San Pedro. 
The source of the latter, on the estate of Mr. Breckenridge, is 
a unique sight. Under a giant tree, bent with the weight of 
years, the water springs up pure and cold; on account of its 
great depth the spring looks black, but the fluid is perfectly 
clear. Bubbling up from the bosom of the earth, it overflows 
its grassy boundaries, gliding in many streams over the beauti- 
ful country. The arrows, spear-heads, and tomahawks of abo- 
riginal workmanship which excavations have from time to time 
brought to light would seem to show that this region must 
have been a favorite haunt of the Indians long before the Span- 
iards set foot in Texas. 

In 1834 Colonel Almonte estimated the whole population ot 
Texas at 36,400. Of these about 21,000 were whites, and the 
remainder Indians. Money was scarce, purchases were made by 
barter, and in the settlements people shared with each other 
the necessaries of life. For lack of protection and encourage- 
ment, immigrants, who were greatly desired by the authori- 
ties, were kept out. The wild Indians harassed the whites, 
and their trail in the forest was often marked with blood. Old 
residents tell terrible tales of these troublous times. The su- 
perior of a San Antonio convent, a native of San Antonio, who 
has scarcely passed middle life, remembers being more than once 
hidden in a place of safety, with other members of her family, 
when scouts proclaimed that the red men were on the war-path 
and approaching her father’s dwelling. ' 

But more often the savages came like the proverbial thief in 
the night. Mothers who with their girls went to the nearest 
village for supplies, on returning to their ranch sometimes found 
the entrance to their homes blocked up by the dead bodies of 
their murdered husbands and sons. Once, when the settlers, all 
Irish, fled in a body from San Patricio before a foz for whom 
they were entirely unprepared, one of their wagons broke down 
in the. wilderness. It took three hours to mend it. No one 
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durst move till all could go together, and ever and anon they 
cried out: ‘The Indians will be on us!’ But the delay they 
deemed so unfortunate was providential. On reaching the settle- 
ment where they expected shelter, which they did reciting aloud 
the Rosary, they found it, indeed, but by the door-steps they 
were horrified to see the still warm corpses of the brave men 
who would have shown them princely hospitality, riddled with 
the arrows of these terrible Bedouins and gashed with their 
tomahawks. 

An ancient Irish lady, still living, who was among those 
that fled from San Patricio on that occasion (over fifty years 
ago), says she never blamed “the braves” for their sanguinary 
deeds, for she had seen the treatment they experienced from 
some American settlers. When the Indians went to the chase, 
many dastardly pale-faces descended upon their helpless squaws 
and papooses, and behaved themselves in a manner our pen 
refuses to record. They achieved great dexterity as marksmen, 
and could almost split a hair. ‘Often and often,” said she, 
“T have seen a man take aim at the eye or the nose of a 


papoose in its mother’s arms or packed on her back, and boast. 


of it as a great deed, when the little creature, covered with 
blood, breathed its last in the lap of the poor mother.” The 
Indians would have been more or less than human had they not 
revenged the wanton cruelty which used their babes as targets 
and broke the hearts of the bereaved mothers. And this was 
but one of the many ways in which they were provoked and 
tantalized by the new-comers. 

San Antonio was the scene of many a fray of this kind, and 
many a battle and skirmish that helped to achieve the inde- 
pendence of Texas. It was also the scene of the early preaching 
of saintly men. It has always been famous for the extreme beauty 
of its situation and the salubrity of its mild and genial climate. 
But the sanguinary battles, cruel massacres, the defeating and 
surrendering of armies, and other stirring events of which it has 
been the theatre, have allured the public mind from its nobler 
characteristics as a grand centre of missionary labor and the 
seat of churches which have weathered the attrition of ages. 

The strife between Royalists and Republicans ended in 1836, 
when Texas dissolved its political connection with Mexico and 
became a sovereign republic, with the Lone Star for its flag. 
Ten years later the Lone Star was absorbed by the star-spangled 
banner of its powerful neighbor, the United States. 

VOL. LI.—6 
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The church of San Antonio Valero, west of the river—Valero 
was added in honor of Marquis Valero, a viceroy of New Spain 
—was used by the Spaniards and their descendants. Not far 
from this was built for the Indians a mission whose fame has 
become world-wide. As it stood ina grove of cottonwood-trees, 
though no tree is now to be seen in its vicinity, it was called 
by the Mexicans Alamo, which means cottonwood-trees, as 
though one should say in English, The Oaks, The Beeches, The 
Elms, The Pines. Thirteen families from the Canary Islands, 
who settled on the same side of the river in 1730, built a town 
which they called San Fernando, in honor of St. Ferdinand, King 
of Spain. Their memory was perpetuated in the name of the 
principal square, Plaza de las Islas. Facing this they erected a 
fine church in the Moorish or Moresque style, part of which is 
‘still standing, and forms the sacristy and sanctuary of the cathe- 
dral of San Antonio. From the single tower of this old church 
the Mexican generals were wont to display their flags. The 
cross over the high altar is of solid silver, and the chain which 
decorates the statue of the Blessed Virgin is studded with dia- 
monds. Behind the altar are the tombs of several of the first 
Spanish colonists. In the rear of ‘the church is another plaza, 
once called the Presidio de Bexar, after the Duke of Bexar, a 
viceroy of Mexico. It was also called the Military Square, as it 
was used by the garrison. Both squares are now public mar- 
kets. The stalls are covered with the products of the surround- 
ing country, and presided over by Mexicans, whose dark faces 
are shaded by huge sombreros. On the military plaza it is a 
pleasant though a weird sight to see the Mexicans cook and eat 
their spicy supper every evening towards nightfall, a custom 
which is doubtless a relic of the mission times. The Mexi- 
cans sit at long tables well lighted, and the cooking, done on the 


spot, consists entirely of the national dishes of Mexico. In these | 


garlic and chili form a large ingredient’ Everything is very 
highly seasoned. ‘ When a Mexican is sick,” said a friend to 
the writer, ‘‘one does not know what to give him; the Mexican 
stomach is so burned out with red pepper and chili that one 
cannot find anything hot enough to make an impression.” How- 
ever, the Americans take very readily to Mexican cookery, and 
are often seen in the gloaming supping with their Mexican 


friends. 
The church and fortress known as the Alamo were once out- 
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side of San Antonio, but are now in the heart of that city. 
There is nothing more touching and romantic in American his- 
tory than the episode known as “The Fall of the Alamo.” 
This structure was useful to the early colonists as a place of 
safety for themselves and their goods and chattels in case of 
Indian hostility, but, being cut up into many small apart- 
ments, it had not the compactness necessary for a fortification. 
And it has often been surmised that history might have a differ- 
ent tale to tell had the garrison taken refuge in the strong and 
compact Mission Conception instead of the rambling Alamo. 
But many of the Aztecs thought “Los Tejanos” were invinci- 
ble, and unfortunately the Texans themselves leaned to the same 
opinion when they took the ill-advised step of entering a fortress 
they were never to leave alive. 

Early in spring, 1836, detachments of Santa Anna’s army of 
seven thousand men approached stealthily and were seen de- 
scending the slope west of the San Pedro. Shots from the be- 
sieged were answered by shells from the invaders. February 23 
the general himself arrived and began the regular siege, which 
lasted eleven days. His force included the cavalry of Cualta, 
the infantry of Yucatan, the sapadores (sappers), and some per- 
manent militia. Three times they were repulsed by Crockett, 
Bowie, Davis, and their one hundred and seventy-two brave 
companions. At dawn, March 6, the red flag, and later the 


. black flag (no quarter—death), floated from the single tower of 


San Fernando, which was the original name of both cathedral 
and city. A blast of a bugle signalled the besiegers to march 
on in double-quick time, so that all might reach the outer bar- 
rier of the fortress together. The guns of the beleaguered pa- 
triots opened on the besiegers, who, however, soon beat down 
the outer walls. A band struck up the horrible music of the 
dignello, no quarter! A breach was soon made, and the assail- 
ants rushed in and fought hand-to-hand with the besieged 
wherever they were brought to bay. The fortress was taken by 
storm. Only three human beings, a woman, a child, and a 
Mexican servant, escaped in the carnage that ensued. Of the 
garrison not a soul was left to tell the tale of bravery and woe. 
It was likened to the Grecian story of the Pass of Thermopylae, 
defended by the Spartan king, Leonidas, and his brave three 
hundred against the armies of Xerxes. But, as the slab that 
commemorates the event takes notice: Thermopyle had its 
messenger of defeat, whereas the Alamo had none. 

The victors made three piles of the remains of the slaughtered 
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patriots, gathered out of pools of blood, and made of them a 
holocaust before the gates of the Alamo. But, about a year 
later, Colonel Seguin had their ashes reverently collected and 
buried with the military honors which the fallen heroes so well 
deserved. 

General Santa Anna afterwards excused this wholesale 
slaughter by saying that the Mexican law left him no alterna- 
tive, Congress having decreed that all “ Los Tejanos” taken in 
arms should be summarily shot, like pirates. 

There were then no houses south or east of the Alamo to in- 
terfere with the cannonading or bombardment. The fort, with 
its church and dependencies, covered nearly two acres, and could 
easily accommodate one thousand men. Travis, Bowie, Davy 
Crockett, with their companions, sold their lives as dearly as 
possible, for the capture of the Alamo cost the Mexican nation 
one thousand men. From that memorable 6th of March, 1836, 
the mission church, whose earthen floors were saturated with 
the blood of the brave, has not been used for sacred purposes. 
The renowned Alamo now belongs to the State of Texas. We 
regret to add that the chief apartments on its ground-floor form 
at this moment a grocery warehouse—an adaptation which cer- 
tainly does not enhance the charm of romance and chivalry 
with which the American heroes of the Lone Star State in- 
vested every part of the Alamo “ mission.” 

The Indians who remained unconverted, like the terrible. 
Comanches, were usually called “wild Indians.” The other tribes, 
when Christianized, readily took to the arts of civilization. From 
the devoted missionaries they learned agriculture, and were 
taught by the same genuine apostles to manufacture the cloth used 
in their own apparel. Their cattle and horses roamed the plains 
in thousands. The necessaries and even the comforts of life 
were possessed in abundance by these reclaimed savages. They 
understood Spanish well and spoke it fluently. But the wars 
and political changes of which Texas was so long the theatre 
destroyed the fruits of the persevering and arduous labors of the 
devoted sons of St. Francis on Texan soil. The country was 
periodically overrun by a _licentious soldiery, whose evil ex- 
ample began and completed, with other untoward circum- 
stances, the ruin of the hapless red men. After the seculariza- 
tion and removal of their cherished padres, they gradually 
lapsed into their former barbarism. 

Father Diaz, the" last of the missionaries, who lived far into 
the present century, used in his old age to expatiate on the 
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virtues of the converted children of the wilderness, and the 
high degree of material prosperity they had achieved under the 
tutelage of the fathers generations before the white-topped 
wagon, or “prairie-schooner,” brought thither the modern immi- 
grant. The hecatomb of the Alamo, the destruction of so 
many brave warriors within that grim fortress and outside of it, 
form sad pages of the history of our country under Texan skies. 
But not less sad are the pages that tell of the ruin of the 
Christian ‘ missions” established by the faith of a great nation 
for the conversion of the aborigines whom Columbus had given, 
with a New World, to Leon and Castile, and the gradual fall- 
ing back into barbarism of the converted savage, deprived of 
his spiritual father and best benefactor through the sin or fault 
of the covetous or ambitious white man. 
M. A. C. 


New Orleans, La. 





DOLLINGER’S PLAINT BEFORE DEATH. 


My birth, forestalling close this nineteenth age, 
Had marked me for its ruling mind, whose aim 
Was first—what soon I won—historic fame. 

Then fostered pride a mitre would presage. 

It came not. Hence with spite and learnéd rage 
I strove by plots to dwarf that Papal name 
Which erst I praised; against the Petrine claim 

I fought, and clove our Catholic heritage. 


Some followed after me, but oh! how few; 
And how their leanings shocked my priestly soul ! 
How vile their praise to me! How dear it cost! 
Long since have I their tenets spurned as new; 
Alone I stand, and wait the judgment-roll. 
Ah me! my ninety years are worse than lost. 


Lm 


St. Boniface, Manitoba. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR CATHOLICS. 


AS we are to a great extent unconscious of the development 
and decay of our physical and spiritual faculties, and become 
other without perceiving the process of change, so are we but 
vaguely aware of the transformations of a thousand kinds which 
are for ever going on in the external world. As the earth seems 
to be at rést, so human society seems to be stationary, and it is 
only when we look back that we see its progress. And when 
we examine closely we perceive that what appears to be a 
simple movement is as complex and involved as life itself. All 
kinds of knowledge are correlated, and every science tends to 
modify every phase of human existence. Art develops into 
science, and science gives rules to art, and the practice of art 
leads to new truths of science. A mechanical invention, such as the 
printing-press or the steam-engine, becomes the means of poli- 
tical, religious, and social changes, and the state, in creating a 
system of free schools which afford opportunity for education 
to every child, gives an impulse to human activity such as 
the sun of spring gives to the waters when he loosens win- 
ter’s grasp upon snow and ice. A higher sense of the value of 
earthly life has thence resulted, and education has acquired new 
meanings. 

The pedagogue, who was originally a slave, and then a drudge, 
has risen in dignity, and the more enlightened men grow to be, 
the more noble will his office and function come to be consid- 
ered; more effective work will be demanded of him, and to 
do this he will find it necessary that he should be a more real 
and genuine sort of man. Education has become a science, and 
teaching has become an art which only they who are thoroughly 
versed in the science can intelligently exercise. A hundred 
years ago it was generally accepted that to know a thing was 
to know how to teach it, but now it is plain to all that knowl- 
edge is not necessarily skill, and that. the teacher, besides know- 
ing what he teaches, should also have the ability to impart his 
knowledge. This special skill is the result of a knowledge of 
right methods, and of the training which will give power to 
awaken and interest the mind, to command attention, and thereby 
to bring the pupil’s whole spiritual being under the teacher’s in- 
fluence. But education is a deep subject, as deep as God and 
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man and nature, and to know the best methods we must know. 
the principles which underlie the science. 

Of old the teacher learned his art by experimenting on the 
minds of the young, as the physician learned the practice of 
medicine by experimenting on the bodies of men. This is the 
empirical method which is everywhere giving way to the rational, 
now that we have begun to make a serious study of the history 
of education and of the principles on which pedagogics rest. 
And we may be permitted to hope that the day is near when 
it will be considered criminal to entrust children to those who 
are ignorant of the science and art of education. Like the priest 
or the physician, the teacher must have special training, and there 
must be teachers’ seminaries, just as there are theological and 
medical colleges. The Normal School is as essential to a system 
of education as is the elementary school, or the college, or the 
university. Numbers and majorities have with us such control- 
ling influence upon public opinion that we easily forget that they 
have nothing to do with truth and justice, with religion and 
culture. In education, certainly, the paramount consideration is 
not how many but what kind of schools have we? Americans, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, would act in a wiser and a 
broader spirit if, besides keeping up a controversy in which, after 
all, there is nothing new to be said, and which is irritating, 
they set themselves resolutely to work to improve educational 
methods. 

The kind of school which develops the best men and women 
will in the end prevail. We live in an age of inductive reason- 
ing, of experiment and observation, and to be right in theory 
will avail nothing unless the application of our principles is justi- 
fied by results. What is called the school question will be settled, 
if it is settled at all, by facts rather than by arguments, and to 
insist upon our grievances may even divert us from the real 
work of educating our children. As for those who accuse Cath- 
olics of Sinister designs -against the common schools, they are 
bigots or politicians, and need not be taken seriously. It is to 
be feared that our actual education, whether common or denom- 
inational, does little more than impress upon the memory words 
and phrases, or paint on the fancy vague and pale images of 
things: How seldom does it inspire pupils with burning love 
and irresistible longing for the higher kinds of intellectual, moral, 
and religious life! They quit the schools thinking, if they think, 
only of making a living, not resolved to make of themselves 
living men and women. Such education is not the art of forming 
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men, but a machine-making trade. As we train animals for 
practical service, so by our methods of teaching we stimulate 
certain faculties, call forth certain aptitudes, but leave the soul 
untouched. Better than to warn the young of danger and failure, 
would it be to make them feel how divine man’s life may become 
if his whole being be turned to what is true, and good, and fair. 
Let the pupil—this should be the educator’s motto—become him- 
self good, and wise, and fair, and then, without effort or exhorta- 
tion, he will do what is good, and wise, and fair. Fashion the 
man, the rest will come of itself. What need is there to urge 
the bird to fly? Give the soul wings and it will lift itself into 
ethereal worlds. Man wills what he desires and loves. Make 
him desire and love the best, and he will will the right. So long 
as he loves only the world of sense, he will dwell therein and no 
power can lift him higher, for through love alone is he capable 
of better things. All knowledge is good, all truth is sacred, all 
virtue is holy, all beauty is admirable, and once we know and 
feel this, we live and move consciously in the Infinite Adorable, 
and the good becomes the law of our life. 

It is indeed right and necessary to educate for practical ends, 
but the young must believe that they are working for more than 
earthly well-being. When we take pleasure in the thought of 
accomplishing something which as yet has no real existence we 
are under the influence and impulse of an ideal which is not an 
image of the actual, but rather its prototype; and the aim of 
education must be to make us able not only to grasp given 
ideals, but to create ideals of our own; for the children ot 
a man’s own soul fill him with the deepest and most abiding 
love, and impel him with irresistible force to give them the actual 
existence of which his heart and imagination make him believe 
they are capable. Thus the ideals which spring of themselves in 
our minds urge us to ceaseless activity, that they may take 
substantial form; and by this energy our spiritual being is de- 
veloped. Our physical wants are certainly imperious, and will 
not be denied; but they are soon satisfied, and unless we 
hearken to the appeal of the ideal we fatally sink into a sort of 
animal existence. We may, of course, make an ideal of the 
appetites, and seek to provide for all possible future hunger and 
thirst and comfort by gaining position, or by heaping up 
wealth. But in such an ideal there is no inspiration. The aids 
to noble life lie within us, and the young who dream of love, 
of virtue, of knowledge, and of fame, should not be turned, like 
a herd of swine, into some fat pasture. The school which 
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awakens a desire of knowledge is better than the school which 
only imparts knowledge; for the young do not know, but only 
seem to know, and unless they carry. into life the love of study 
they will never become really educated. Are not the minds of in- 
numerable children dwarfed by the practice which. compels them 
during their early years to learn by heart things which it is 
impossible for them to care for or understand? And when their 
minds have thus been made dull and callous, we find it strange 
that later on we are unable to arouse them to take interest in 
intellectual pursuits. 

Is not our method of teaching religion, which is the distinc- 
tive feature in our schools, open to just criticism? The child 
learns by heart a multitude of definitions, which it is impossible 
he should understand, and because he can answer every ques- 
tion in the catechism easily persuades himself that he knows 
his religion. But since the notions he has thus acquired are to 
him almost wholly meaningless, they cannot become a part of 
his mental growth, and are too often soon lost even to memory ; 
and thus, it seems to me, the germs of religiéus indifference 
and unintelligence are implanted. It is nearly always fatal to 
imagine that we know a thing, for what is known loses power 
to interest; but to imagine that to be able to repeat phrases 
whose words are unintelligible to us is knowledge, is not merely 
a delusion but a sort of mental perversion. To know by heart 


.is not to know at all, and this is one of the first lessons 


the child should be taught. No subject could be made more 
attractive to the youthful mind than religion, for the young are 
full of faith, hope, and love. The heavens and the earth are to 
them a perpetual miracle. As the smooth-lipped shell, applied 
to the ear, still murmurs of the ocean, however far away it be, so 
to the child the whole universe is alive with whisperings of God. 
When heaven thus lies about him, is it not a mistake to fill 
his memory with abstractions which can neither touch his heart, 
nor inspire his imagination, nor raise his soul? And _ this _is 
but an example of the false or imperfect methods by which all 
our teaching is impeded,. both in common and in denomi- 
national schools. 

The teacher makes the school. He is the living moulding 
power; the system is but the mechanical appliance. There are 
men to be brought into intimate contact with whom is to 
receive a liberal education; and there are universities where one 
may spend years and bring away only an acquired stupidity 
which is worse and more irremediable than the natural kind. 
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If thé best men and women would devote their lives to teach- 
ing, which an ideal social state would make possible, the 
problem of education would be solved; for such men and women 
are lovers of knowledge, friends of truth, justice, and temper- 
ance; they are brave, modest, and pure; they are reverent and 
patient; they are eager to learn; they keep their minds strong 
and fresh, and the wisdom they teach flows from their lips as 
sweet and pleasant as limpid waters which bubble from the 
cogl earth amid the quiet hills. But since in our class-rooms 
teachers of this quality are not always found, it is the duty of 
the true friends of education to provide means and institutions 
for the special training of those who take upon themselves the 
office of teachers. There is not only a gulf between our actual 
teaching and ideal education, but our practice falls far short of 
the conclusions of pedagogical science in its present initial 
state. Indeed, it is to be feared that the mass of teachers in 
America are oblivious of the fact that education is a_ science, 
and that teaching is an art resting upon rational principles. Ap- 
plicants for positions in our schools are, sometimes at least, ex- 
amined, and if they can read and write it is taken for granted 
that they are competent to teach others to read and write. 

We still linger in the primitive phase of opinion when it 
was assumed that to be able to do a thing was to be able to 
teach others how to do it; that knowledge was ability to teach. 
In all other things men are required to learn how to do before 
they attempt to do; but when there is question of teaching it 
is not held to be necessary that one should have learned how 
to teach. And yet it is plain that no amount of learning will 
of itself make a good teacher. What educated man is there who 
has not had experience of the utter failure, as teachers of men, 
of some whose knowledge was unquestionable? A great mind, 
even, like Hegel’s, for instance, may fail in the lecture-room, and 
yet be capable of exercising an influence upon the thought of 
mankind. If such a mind may lack the requisites of a good 
teacher, whut are we to think of those who have neither learn- 
ing nor special training? The teacher. must not have knowledge 
alone ; he must have knowledge, method, and skill. Milton was 
a great genius, and both in a practical and a theoretical sense 
he took deep interest in education; but as a teacher his success 
was not marked. And Bossuet and Fénelon, concerning whose 
genius and learning there cannot be two opinions, may be said 
to have failed as practical educators. Indeed, such are the infi- 
nite varieties of endowment that the education of any human 
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being is a problem for the solution of which there can be no 
fixed rules; but the chances of success increase in proportion to 
the teacher’s acquaintance with the science of pedagogics and 
his skill in the practice of his art. The love of one’s work is. 
essential to its right performance, and how can he love his work 
who neglects to inform himself of the laws and conditions of its. 
accomplishment? The ignorant do not know the worth of 
knowledge, and an ignorant teacher does not appreciate the value 
of education. He will consequently lack enthusiasm, be wanting 
in the power to hold attention and to call forth energy. He 
will take a narrow view of his duties, be satisfied with mechan- 
ical results, will fall into sterile methods, and whatever verbal 
facility his pupils may acquire, they will not be taught to be- 
come self-active in the pursuit of rational aims, will not be made 
capable of complete living in the world in which God has placed 
them. Nature gives endowments, but it is the business of edu-— 
cation to produce faculty and character, and if it fail in this, 
it fails altogether. 

The Catholics of the United States have an educational sys- 
tem of their own. They have some four thousand schools of 
all kinds, in which not less than seven hundred thousand pu- 
pils are receiving instruction. Here is an interest which is at 
once vast and all-important. The welfare of both the church 
and the state is to a great extent involved in the work which 
these schools perform. In the Pastoral Letter of the Third 
Plenary Council, the purpose of the bishops in the matter of 
education is said to be two-fold—‘to multiply our schools and 
to perfect them.” These are noble aims, but it is well to bear in 
mind that, in America, at least, multiplication is infinitely easier 
than perfection, and consequently that, if it is really our pur- 
pose to make our schools excellent, it will be necessary to de- 
vote to this end far more thought and labor than will suffice 
to increase their number. In the decrees of the Third Plen- 
ary Council, on the means of improving parochial schools, 
the bishops declare that it is their purpose to labor strenuously 
that Catholics shall have ‘good and effective schools, inferior 
in no way to the public schools.” We cannot take the public 
schools as a standard, for they vary from place to place, and 
while many are good, many are bad. Our aim should be sim- 
ply to form the best schools, and to this end we should be will- 
ing to receive information and guidance wherever they may be 
had. Since the pastor, by virtue of his office, is the head of 
the parochial school, the council requires that theological students 
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learn psychology and pedagogics, with a special view to teach. 
ing. This is a decree of great importance, and it is to be 
hoped that in every theological seminary there will henceforth 
be found a chair of pedagogics, in which the history and science 
of education will be taught. This is a subject with which every 
educated man should be familiar, one which, in a way, involves 
every other, and which, apart from its professional bearing, has 
a general value as an excellent means of awakening and culti- 
vating the mind, and it is strange that its very great impor- 
tance shou'd have failed to be recognized by the superiors of 
ecclesiastical seminaries. The best minds, as well as the most 
philanthropic souls, from Socrates and Plato down to those of 
our own day, have occupied themselves with questions of edu- 
cation, and the literature of the subject is in interest second to 
no other. 

The history of education may be said to be the history of 
human progress and culture. Is not the church the school of 
Christ? Is not religion a heavenly discipline ? The Gospel is 
the doctrine of eternal life and every priest is a teacher. How 
shall he teach unless he has learned not only what is to. be 
taught, but how it is to be taught? The daditur vobts was a tem- 
porary or exceptional dispensation, and now inspiration is given 
only to him who is prepared. To neglect the natural means of 
enlightenment is to be unworthy of divine illumination. The in- 
troduction of the study of the science and art of teaching into 
ecclesiastical seminaries will be the beginning of a new era in 
the church. It will modify both our method of teaching and 
our method of preaching. Better than our treatises on sacred 
eloquence, it will give to priests the skill to speak of eternal life 
like a living man to living men. But the Plenary Council goes 
further. The priest, though his office requires him to be a 
teacher, is only in exceptional cases a school-teacher. The 
burden of school-work is borne by others, and if our schools 
are to be improved, the teachers must improve. Hence the de- 
crees of the Council require that Normal Schools, Teachers’ 
Seminaries, be established; and, if necessary, that to this end 
the authority of the Sacred Congregation be invoked. Such 
invocation, however, ought not to be necessary, and might be 
found ineffective. Our faith in education is firm and unalter- 
able; and though we know the teacher is not the only edu- 
cator—that nature is a school, the state a school, the church 
a school, the social environment a school, life a school—yet are we 
nevertheless convinced that the conscious efforts of man to develop 
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human endowments are indispensable, and that without such ef- 
forts wisely directed, neither nature, nor the state, nor the 
church, nor the social environment can make us capable of com- 
plete living. When the school fails, the fault lies in the teacher 
and his methods; and the judicious, seeing how little educational 
institutions have done .to favor the highest type of man and 
woman, know where the blame should rest, and perceive none 


.the less clearly that without education, as without religion, we 


should be infinitely farther removed from an ideal state. 

The teachers in our parochial schools are nearly all religious 
women, just as the teachers in the public schools are mostly 
women. What the effect of this teaching by women is likely to be 
upon our national character, I shall not here inquire. The causes 
which have led to this state of things are likely to continue to 
exist; and if we really desire to improve our parochial schools, 
some means must be found to increase the efficiency of our 
teaching communities of women. It is needless to speak the 
praises of our Catholic sisterhoods; they are the glory of the 
church; they are an honor to human nature. But a good re- 
ligious is not therefore a good teacher; and as weak men in au- 
thority do more harm than wicked men, so nothing is so hurtful 
in a teacher as incompetence. These thousands of women have 
chosen teaching as their vocation. In the morning of life, when 
the whole earth gleams and glitters like another Eden, they have 
turned away from its fragrant, bloom-covered bowers, to devote 
themselves to a work which, if it is excellent, is also most ardu- 
ous. With what love, with what zeal, with what self-abnegation, 
even to the very loss-of their names, they accept their task, as 
though they heard the voice of Christ committing to them the 
children of his love. Is it not cruel, is it not criminal to per- 
mit these tender virginal souls to enter the class-room un- 
prepared ? How many of them fade and fail and die, just when 
they begin to be useful, simply from a lack of knowledge of 
hygiene as applied to education? Physical weakness generally 
causes mental lassitude, and the teacher should be sound in 
body if the mind is to be fresh and vigorous. In the larger 
communities of teaching women a certain amount of Normal 
School instruction and training may: be, and no doubt is, given 
during the novitiate; but for obvious reasons, in this way coim- 
paratively little can be accomplished. 

A central Normal School, a sort of Educational University, 
should be established, and the most competent professors, whether 
men or women, lay or cleric, should be called to fill the differ- 
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ent chairs. The history of education, the theories of education, 
physiology and psychology in their bearings upon education, the 
methods of education, should, of course, form part of the curri- 
culum. Philosophy and literature, and possibly the classical lan- 
guages and physics, should also have chairs; for the aim of a 
true Normal School is not merely to impart professional and 
technical knowledge and skill, but to give culture of mind, with- 
out which the teacher always works at a disadvantage. The lecture- 
halls and class-rooms should be in a central building, and around 
this the various teaching communities of women should establish 
houses for their younger religious. Here they would live accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of their respective rules, and would 
meet only in the lecture-halls and class-rooms. If some Cath- 
olic who has both mind and money could be induced to put 
up the central building and endow ‘three or four chairs, the 
teaching communities could easily bear the expense of erecting 
their own houses. In this way we should have an Educational 
University which would become a source of light and strength 
for all Catholic teachers. Its scholars, scattered through the 
various schools of the country, would not only raise the stand- 
ard of education, but inspire the enthusiastic love of mental 
culture which is the impulse to all effective intellectual work. 

A similar Normal School for men should also be founded. 
Our seminaries, colleges, and high-schools are sufficiently nu- 
merous to make this practicable. Who that has been edu- 
cated in our institutions does not reflect with bitterness of 
soul upon the incompetence of some of the teachers who were 
imposed upon him? Who can tell how many have been turned 
away from the pursuit of knowledge by the false methods of 
teaching to which they have been compelled to submit ? We are 
entering upon a new era in which everything will tend to in- 
crease the power and influence of education. Machinery, in 
taking work from manual laborers, forces them to seek occupa- 
tions in which intelligence is necessary to success. In the over- 
crowded professions those who neglect learning are driven to 
drudgery. Roger Bacon’s motto, “ Knowledge is power,” each 
day receives new applications. What but superior knowledge gives 
the Christian nations dominion over the whole earth? The 
growing estimation of the worth of knowledge lifts the teacher 
in public opinion. His art henceforth rests upon science; like 
Socrates, the prototype of teachers, he must be a lover of wis- 
dom, a philosopher. He has opportunity for the exercise of the 
highest gifts of man. A career opens before him as before the 
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minister, the lawyer, and the physician. The most sacred inter- 
ests of society are entrusted to him, and if’ he perform his office 
in a noble way, to him honor and position will be given. We 
must have an institution in which our Catholic young men, while 
they live in an atmosphere of faith and reverence, may acquire all 
the knowledge and skill, as well as the mental culture, necessary 
to success in teaching, that they may not be excluded from a 
profession whose power in the world will grow as civilization ad- 


vances. 
J. L. SPALDING. 
Peoria, lll, 





TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ONTARIO.* 


THE British North America Act, which formed the ‘“ Dominion 
of Canada,” was passed by the British Parliament in 1867. In 
the ‘‘ Distribution of legislative powers,” between the Parliament 
of the Dominion and the provincial legislatures, it enacts that, 
“Tn and for each Province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in relation to education, subject and according to the follow- 
ing provisions: 1. Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially 
affect any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools 
which any class of persons have by law in the Province at the 
union. 


We have here the general autkority under which educational 
matters in each province are committed to the care of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, and the safeguard for denominational schools, 
which are thus recognized by the state. Each of the provinces of 
the Dominion, knowing the value of skilled teachers, has made 
ample provision for their professional training. But the training 
system of Ontario differs from that of the other provinces in two 
ways: One making attendance at a Normal School compulsory 
for the middle grade of certificate ; the other separating the literary 
from the professional work, the latter being the exclusive work 


of the Normal Schools. 


In the Normal Schools of the United States, with, perhaps, 
the exception of that in Boston, “academic” and professional work 
are combined. The object of the present paper is to show how 


* This article, from a distinguished educator of the Dominion, is obviously pertinent in 
this place, in view of the one which precedes it.—EDITOR. 
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each, but more particularly the professional training, is carried out 
in Ontario, in its two Normal Schools, at Toronto and Ottawa. 
The great fact in the Ontario system is that every teacher, even 
of the lowest grade, must receive some professional training before 
he is permitted to take charge of a school. It may be well, how- 
ever, to say that exigencies sometimes arise to cause a departure 
from this rule. But this is the /aw. 

A certificate to teach a Public (or a Separate) School ranks 
as a First, Second, or Third Class certificate; those of the First 
Class are subdivided into grades A, B, and C; those of the 
Second and Third Classes are each of one grade only. Third- 
class certificates are valid for three years only, at the end of 
which time the candidate is required to pass, by examination, to 
a higher grade of certificate, otherwise he is ineligible to teach in 
the Public Schools, except under certain conditions. There are 
two examinations for granting certificates: one for testing the 
literary attainments of the candidates, known as the Non-Profes- 
sional examination; the other for testing their knowledge of the 
science and art of education, known as the Professional examina- 
tion, and conducted at the Training Schools at the close of the 
course in these institutions. The non-professional examination is 
passed defore the candidate enters one of these institutions; and 
preparation is made for it in the High Schools or Collegiate 
Institutes (Academies), or by private study. 

The holder of a Third Class non-professional certificate who 
takes the course, and passes the examination prescribed for 
“County Model Schools,” is entitled to rank as a Third Class 
Teacher of Public Schools. Until he has taken up the course in 
the County Model School, and passed the professional examina- 
tion at the close of that course, he is not permitted to teach. 

In each county a school is ranked and used for Model 
School purposes, under the following conditions: 1. The Princi- 
pal shall hold a First-Class Departmental certificate, and have 
at least three years’ experience as a Public School Teacher. 2. 
There shall be not fewer than three assistants holding at least 
Second-Class Provincial Certificates. 3. The equipment of the 
schoul shall be at least equal to that required by the regula- 
tions for the fourth Form of a Public School. 4. A room for 
Model School purposes, in addition to the accommodation re- 
quired for the Public School, shall be provided either in the 
same building or elsewhere equally convenient. 5. The Princi- 
pal shall be relieved of all Public School duties during the 
Model School term, and the assistant provided for this purpose 
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shall, under the direction of the Principal, take charge of Pub- 
lic School work only. 

The course of study pursued by teachers in County Model 
Schools is as follows: The theory and practice of education, prac- 
tical teaching under supervision and eriticism, school law and 
regulations, temperance and hygiene, music, drill, and calisthenics. 
The course occupies fifteen weeks, beginning in September. 

Third-class certificates are good only in the county in which 
they are issued. The holder of a second-class non-professional 
cettificate, who has taught a public or a separate school suc- 
cessfully for at least one year—his success must be attested 
by his Inspector—is eligible for admission to one of the normal 
schools. After he attends the normal school for one _ session, 
and passes the prescribed examination at its close, he is en- 
titled to rank as a second-class teacher, and his certificate is 
good for any part of the province. 

There are two sessions of the Normal School in each year, 
a session being about five months long. The course of study 
and training is as follows: History of education; science of 
education; school organization and management; methods of teach- 
ing each subject on the programme of studies in public schools; 
practice in managing classes and in teaching in the model school 
(a public school attached to the Normal School, conducted by a 
staff of experienced teachers, and under the control of the prin- 
cipal of the Normal School); instruction in temperance and 
hygiene; agricultural chemistry; reading, writing, drawing, 
music, drill, and calisthenics. _ 

Other arrangements are made for candidates desiring to pro- 
ceed to first-class certificates; but as teachers of the second 
grade form the large majority of the profession in the province, 
this paper deals with them only. 

How does this system affect Catholic education ? For 
elementary instruction the Catholics have ‘‘Separate’’ schools, 
recognized by the government, receiving state aid, and inspected 
by Catholic inspectors specially appointed. But the separation . 
stops here. The High Schools and Collegiate institutes, the 
county Model Schools and Normal Schools, are “non-denomina- 
tional,’ and are attended by Catholics as well as Protestants. The 
staffs of teachers in these schools are largely Protestant. The 
Principal of the Toronto Normal School is a Protestant ; and 
with one exception, the staff in the Toronto Normal and model 

schools is Protestant. The Principal of the Ottawa Normal School is 


a Catholic ; and with one exception, the staff of the Ottawa Normal 
VOL, L1.—-7 
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and model schools is Protestant. In the Normal Schools, which 
train teachers for the separate as well as for the public schools, 
there is a fair proportion of Catholic student-teachers. They do 
much to keep up the efficiency of the separate schools, the trustees. 
of which, as well as the public school trustees, are alive to the 
importance of skilled teachers. 

The Normal Schoo] regulations make provision for one hour's 
religious instruction for the student-teachers each week. On every 
Friday an hour is set apart, during which the students of each 
religious denomination receive instruction from a clergyman of 
their church. At this time separate rooms are placed at the dis- 
posal of the different denominations. 

On the whole, the Ontario training system, as a system of 
secular training, sends forth a constant supply of good teachers ; 
and its effects are seen in the high standard reached by the public 
and separate schools of the province. 


I, A. M. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


EASTER EVE. 


A WORLD of sodden leaves, and gaunt-limbed trees 

That stand as in a dream. Set in the skies 

The moon, like embers of a watch-fire, lies 
Half-quenched by all the mist of restless seas. 
And like a lion troubled in his sleep 

The wind, high’ cradled in the piney hills, 

By fits and starts with fretful moaning thrills 
The echoing air. And darkness rules the steep. 


And yet I know the sun will soon have kist 

To sudden gold the clouds so leaden-browed. 
And then I shall forget the duller mist. 

I feel the Easter sun that gilds the cloud 

Shall kiss God’s robes, where last it touched His shroud. 
And all my hopeful soul is eloquent of Christ. — 


THos. AUGUSTINE DALY. 
Philadelphia. 
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THE JOSEPHITES AND THEIR WORK FOR THE 
NEGROES. 


ST. JOSEPH’s SOCIETY, which has so much to do with the 
evangelization of the American colored people, is composed of 
clergy and laity. Its clergy are secular priests ordained in the 
same way as the diocesan clergy, ad ¢itulum miitssionis. The 
priests of St. Joseph are essentially missionaries; hence they 
take the title of their ordination from the missions, and, like all 
sons of the Propaganda, must look to the missions for support. 


‘**T say, then, Go in the name of God, and, with the permission and blessing 
of the bishops, collect all that is necessary for your purpose in men and means. 
The candidates whom you will educate in the new house will be brought up 
under the rule and discipline of St. Joseph’s Society, and thus they will be held 
together and strengthened to persevere in the definite missionary work for 
which you will train them. But let it be always felt and understood that our 
duty is to work under the bishops, and that we have no other interest or object 
than to further their views in the evangelization of the races to whom our rule 
permits us to be sent.” 


These are the words of the Bishop of Salford on the foun- 
dation of St. Joseph’s Seminary. 

The object, therefore, of St. Joseph’s Society is to evangelize 
the races of men alien as yet to the Gospel. Up to this the- 
American Church has taken no hand in the evangelization of 
Asia, Africa, or Oceanica. She could not do so,’ we are told. 
Let it be so; as a matter of fact, she has not. Her excuse, 
however, shows a true instinct that her place in the great mission- 
ary career of the church needs soon be filled. Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, too, and, within fifteen years or so, even af- 
flicted Ireland, have their sons and daughters doing battle for 
Christ against the triumph of Satan in those eastern lands so 
long in his bondage. Are Americans to form the home-guard 
of Christ's army? By no means. Right at our doors is a mis- 
sionary field as uncultivated as it is inviting—the negroes of the 
Southern States. The bulk of them are strangers to the Gospel. 
Living amid Christians, they are far from being such. Strange 
disposition of Providence: to save men by means of men! 
Human means, human agencies, human hearts and hands are 
allied to God in his own peculiar work—saving souls. He 
would become a man and die for men. He also would use 
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men to save men. Here is the vratson d’étre of St. Joseph's 
Society. Ample provision exists for saving souls to whom the 
Gospel is no stranger; other means are necessary to win to 
Christ those who are ignorant of the Gospel. No small task is 
it, for to-day, after nineteen centuries of Christianity, the bulk 
of mankind is still pagan. 

Let us remember that all races of men who received the 
faith have at once thought of spreading it. Did they not do 
so, they soon would lose it themselves. The French, Spanish, 
Italians, Irish, were each in their day great missionaries. Italy 
was not even entirely Christian when her sons crossed the Alps 
to evangelize the barbarians. Ireland, glorying in the faith, sent 
Columbkille to Scotland and Brendan across the wild Atlantic 
wastes to the unknown races beyond. The Spanish missionary 
planted the cross alongside his country’s banner whenever flung 
to the breeze in a newly-discovered land. Whatever ungrateful 
nation was not fired with missionary zeal lost the faith. The 
Christians of Antioch and Alexandria, of the Levant and Syria, 
of Persia and Arabia, instead of turning eastward to win China, 
Japan, and India to Christ, spent centuries in theological dis- 
putes, and God punished them with the Moslem blight. Ger- 
many and England, the youngest European children of the 
church, forgetting her groanings in their births, became in their 
self-sufficiency a prey to the Protestant Reformation. We ap- 
prehend the same for the American Church. To keep home 
faith alive, the missionary spirit must be fed; to save the sheep 
of the fold, other sheep must be gathered in. Individual sel- 
fishness is no’more criminal before God than national selfish- 
ness. ‘“‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” is 
as true of the nation as of the individual. The Christian com- 
munity should be guided by the maxim that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

What hopes, then, can St. Joseph’s Missionary Society have 
of American subjects? There is every hope of a large aggrega- 
tion of American youths. And our hopes are based chiefly on 
this, that the church is essentially missionary and aggressive, and 
also that in America she is in her normal condition. Unhandi- 
capped by governmental interference, without any old scores to 
settle with raging mobs or greedy nobles, nc past crookedness 
to make straight, but free and expansive in the glorious atmos- 
phere of American intelligence and liberty, the Catholic Church 
here, if*true to her Spouse, must become the greatest of all mis- 
sionary churches. American political ideas are permeating the 
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whole world ; their influence is felt everywhere; American trade 
begins to knock at the gates of all nations; it has opened’ the 
ports of Japan and reached China’s great wall. And, most sug- 
gestive fact of all, American Protestant missionaries are every- 
where in the East, laboring, if with the limp of Protestant error 
yet with the courage of American sincerity, for the Gospel of 
Christ as they understand it. And are not these people bone ot 
our bone, flesh of our flesh? Does Catholicism warp the Ameri- 
can genius? Will we deny our American Catholic youths the 
energy which animates their Protestant brethren ? 

Self-preservation will make Americans missionaries. This 
country is to be won to the faith; it will be done by going be- 
yond our own people. In trying to convert the blacks of the 
South we shall be strengthening our citadels of the faith in the 
North. Send missionaries to the Congo, and Catholics will in- 
crease on the Mississippi. Raise the cross on India’s burning 
plain, and a chapel will go up in icy Dakota. Is it a cause- 
and-effect law? We know not. Read history and see its truth. 

The Catholic Church is sure to sanctify the natural traits of 
Americans. The spirit.which has pushed American brain -and 
energy over the world surely must find a spiritual outlet. There 
must be scores of Stanleys, as yet known only to God’s Holy 
Spirit, ready to bring Christ to the heart of Africa. Historians 
point out the universal dominion of Rome; the one language 
current under it; the facility of travelling on the great Roman 
highways ; the “‘ zammensa pacis Romane majestas,”’ mainly the off- 
spring of the genius of government and material prosperity. All 
this was given by God as the means to propagate the Gospel. 
And now we have a counterpart. The well-nigh universal lan- 
guage in pagan lands is English. In Europe the traveller must 
know French; in the Levant, Italian; but away off among the 
pagans our own tongue is generally used. Again, the facilities 
of travel are at our disposal. And although America has no 
colonial possessions in those Eastern lands, still the English gov- 
ernment, the controlling power there, makes our tongue dominant, 
and gives universal admission to all missionary enterprises. It is 
time for Americans to cry out, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ?” 
It is time for us to spread the faith. Are we, who consider our- 
selves so much ahead of Europeans, going to leave them the 
glory of Christianizing the world? They have not our “snap”; 
we call them old fogies, but they are missionaries and we are not. 
Such, in a few words, is the view of the members of St. Joseph’s 
Society of the opportunities and duties of the hour, and such is 
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a brief summary of their aspirations. And now a few words about 
our Rules. They are very simple. 

St. Joseph’s Society has no distinct novitiate in the sense of 
a definite period of time set apart for exclusively devotional exer- 
cises and entire abstention from study. The greatest care is be- 
stowed, however, on the formation of the spiritual character, upon 
which the missionary’s future. chiefly depends. No sentimental 
piety nor superficial virtue will answer for a missionary career. 
Only a growth in solid virtue fits a man for his vocation in St. 
Joseph’s Society. Let us summarize the maxims and precepts of 
our-Rule. Faith, the basis of all holiness, must be the strong 
root whence springs the missionary’s life, which is to be spent 
in propagating the truth and morality of Christ’s church. The 
missionaries of St. Joseph’s Society must ever make Jesus Christ 
the special object of their study, imitation, and love. They shall 
never cease to ponder over the Gospel, which mirrors before them 
Divine Love Incarnate. The thought of our Lord’s love, of which 
the Sacred Heart is the emblem, will urge forward the mission- 
aries to undertake all manner of labors and sufferings in his ser- 
vice. 

From the love of Jesus Christ comes the love of souls, his 
brethren. We promote the honor and glory of God by preaching 
the Gospel and-laboring to save souls. St. Joseph’s Society is 
instituted for this purpose, and its members consecrate themselves 
to labor for the souls that are most abandoned and in the great- 
est need—that is, for the heathen and unevangelized races of man- 
kind. Everything is done to foster a generous spirit of self- 
sacrifice for souls, which should be the constant aim of men de- 
voted to the apostolic life. Many motives concur: the priceless 
value of a soul redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus Christ; 
the horrible destruction of souls by vice and crime going on 
ceaselessly, day and night; the nine hundred millions who depend 
for the light and knowledge of the Gospel upon the faith and 
charity of apostolic men; lastly, the thought of what God has 
done for the missionary himself, individually. All these motives 
should inspire a generous co-operation in this work of God’s spe- 
cial predilection, the salvation of souls. 

The Blessed Virgin Mary, as the Immaculate Queen of the 
apostles, is the mother of the missionaries, to whose maternal heart 
they daily resort for intercession. St. Joseph is their father. The 
young institute bears his name, and is pledged to follow -him in 
his love and service of Jesus and Mary. St. Joseph was the first 
foreign missionary when, by order of an angel, he “took the 
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Child and his mother” and went to heathendom, thus becoming, 
in St. Hilary’s words, “the type of all apostolic men.” The 
apostolate should cement the members in the closest bond 


‘of union. The sweet bond of fraternal love should be the uni- 


fying principle of their institute. And union is a source of strength, 
The success of the society depends on the union and concord ot 
many hearts and minds. 

While every virtue ought to adorn a missionary, there are. 
three above all others which should be his: prayer, obedience, 
and apostolic poverty. Prayer is the soul and mainstay of the 
interior life, which is the true apostolic life. ‘By prayer,” says 
the Rule, “is meant not merely the formal meditation and the 
regular vocal prayers which are the form of sound words, sup- 
plying topics ever ready for meditation, but also that constant 
communion of the soul with God which is carried on by as- 
pirations and movements of the will at all times, while travel- 
ling or at work, in the midst of crowds and in solitude, in 
sickness as in health.” The model of obedience for the mission- 
ary is Jesus Christ, “who pleased not himself”; “whose meat 
and drink were to do the will of his Father’’; ‘“ who humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death.” 

Certainly the motive power in obedience is God’s love. For 
apostolic men the aim of authority is to conduct souls by ex- 
ample, as Christ himself first did, and then taught. ‘“ Jesus 
began to do and to teach.” And when men are the pioneers 
of. Christianity, they need a guidance which will lead them to 
build up and nurture the little mustard-seed of incipient Chris- 
tianity. In apostolic work everything is to be done by love as 
the chief motive; an encouraging, stimulating authority will 
ever find a cheerful and efficacious obedience. Just as love is 
the first law of heaven and of earth, so, too, must love be the 
ruling spirit of superiors and subjects. Love is the unitive 
virtue, and obedience ministers powerfully unto it. 

Disorder is the surest mark of Satan’s presence. In other 
temptations nature or our fellows may be the immediate cause; 
but disorder and rebellion and disunion are always, in whole or 
in part, the handiwork of the enemy of souls. Hence, obedience, 
the opposite of rebellion and the cure of disorder, is ever the 
mark of the Spirit of God. Obedience is, therefore, an apos- 
tolic virtue. True, the missionary has a great latitude in his 
daily life; he is not fettered by the many exercises of the 
usual religious state; but he must be obedient to legitimate 
authority. In the Gospels love and obedience are linked together, 
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“If any man love me, he will keep my commandments.” 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye 
have love one for another.” “If you love me, you will keep 
my word.” Our obedience is but an ornament of Christian 
freedom. As in our own glorious land every citizen, while 
liberty loving, is ever dutiful and obedient to the laws, a firm 
defender of order, so the apostolic laborer plants his vineyard 
with the hedge of order around it, while breathing an apos- 
tolic freedom, and inspired with inextinguishable love for souls. 


** As St. Joseph’s Society is an apostolical institution, endeavoring to follow in 
the footsteps of our Blessed Lord and his apostles, it attaches the highest im- 
portance to the spirit and practice of evangelical poverty, which is described by 
a spiritual writer as ‘the foundation of the apostolic ‘life.’ Thus, though the 
vow of poverty is not prescribed by the Rule of the society, the conscientious prac- 
tice of this apostolic virtue is held to be an essential condition of its health and of 
its very existence. Hence it is understood that, by becoming a member of 
the society, a serious engagement is entered into with God and with the society 
to live in the practice of evangelical poverty, according to the following Rule : 

‘* That all moneys, gifts, offerings, and legacies, etc., acquired by members 
of the society on the missions, or in the work of the society, on whatever plea, or 
for whatever object of personal use they may be designed, belong to the so- 
ciety. . . . As to fatrimonialia, legacies, and gifts from family and from persons. 
standing in loco parentis, the father retains absolute and free control over their 
use and disposal, with the following reservation: He shall not use them for 
himself personally, so as to place himself in the enjoyment of comforts and dis- 
tinctions which might reasonably create a painful feeling of contrast between 
his own condition and that of the brethren with whom he lives, or be in any 
manner contrary to apostolical poverty. . . . While the society leaves its sub- 
jects free as to atrimonialia, it would keep before the minds of all the example 
of generosity and detachment set forth by Jesus Christ, who emptied himself 
and became poor for our sake, and that of the glorious saints who are the pa- 
trons and models of the society. Thus the spirit of private interest and self- 
seeking will give way before a desire to do everything possible to extend the 
kingdom of Christ, whether by helping the education of missionaries or by pro- 
moting works of religion on the missions.” 


The foregoing quotation from the Rule sufficiently explains 
the poverty of the institute. 

What has St. Joseph’s Society done thus far? Since 1875 
it has opened up new fields among the Telegu of the Madras: 
Presidency, British India; it has its sons laboring among the 
Maoris of New Zealand; and since 1880 Borneo has_ witnessed 
the labors of them also, while within a year or so they have 
penetrated the Punjab, one of the most northern parts under 
British rule in India. 

In this country four missionaries began to labor among the 
negroes in 1871. Since then their number has increased to 
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nineteen, who have charge of missions in the dioceses of Balti- 
more, Charleston, Louisville, Richmond, and Wilmington, Del. We 
lay before our readers a tabulated statement of what was done 
during 1889 by the fathers of St. Joseph: 
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The above is not a discreditable showing for one year, espe- 
cially when we remember that five of the priests are engaged 
in St. Joseph’s Seminary and the Epiphany Apostolic College. 
During the present year an orphanage for colored boys will 
be opened on the outskirts of Baltimore near the Epiphany 
Apostolic College. It is noteworthy that there is a large per- 
centage of births over deaths—a proof, by the way, that the 
hegro is not dying out, but rapidly increasing. 

How are these missions supported? Chiefly by the untir- 
ing efforts of the priests themselves, who support their own 
churches and pay their own personal expenses entirely from 
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the revenue of their missions, and receive but a small fraction 
of the expenses of their schools from the Negro and Indian 
Missions Fund. 

In the United States St. Joseph’s Society has two institu- 
tions in which aspirants are prepared for the negro missions, 
The first is the Epiphany Apostolic College, Highland Park, 
Baltimore. Into this college boys and young men are received 
for their college course, getting a good classical and scientific 
education. It is called apostolic to express its purpose of fos- 
tering the missionary spirit among its students. The charac- 
teristic traits of a missionary are love of the truth, as it is 
the universal heritage of all mankind; in other words, a men- 
tal grasp of the church’s breadth. In his eye the church over- 
rides mountains, rivers, and oceans, brings together and uni- 
fies all people and tribes and families, and makes the human race 
one. Possessed of truth himself, the apostle longs to impart 


it to others; wistfully his eye gazes on those other sheep not — 


as yet of the fold; and longingly does he stretch out his arms 
towards them and lift up his voice to call them. And _ these 
traits must be fostered. They are implanted in the soul by the 
Holy Ghost, but they have a growth, need careful cultivation 
and direction, which the Epiphany Apostolic College will labor 
to impart. It is best, too, to take boys fresh from school and 
train them from a comparatively early age to their holy vo- 
cation. In Epiphany Apostolic College they are so trained and 
influenced from the beginning of their classical course onward, 
to the end that they may be ever drinking in the apostolic spirit 
and continually studying the methods peculiarly adapted to their 
vocation. The conditions for admission are: 

ist. A deeided inclination for the colored missions. 

2d. Recommendation from a priest. 

3d. A sound preparatory course in a good school. 

4th. Good health and not less than fifteen years of age. 

5th. Love of study and discipline, together with a docile and 
cheerful disposition. 

6th. Besides supplying their own clothing and books, stu- 
dents are expected to pay as much as possible towards the ex- 
penses of tuition. The annual pension is fixed at $150, which 
will be modified as circumstances demand. 

The corps of professors is every way competent to give the 
young men a first-rate education. 

At present there are thirty-six students, four of whom are 
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colored, at the Epiphany. The building is large enough to 
provide accommodation for a hundred, a number which should 
ere long be found within its walls. All these students are in 
preparation for St. Joseph’s Society. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary is the other institution mentioned. It 
provides the aspirants for the negro missions with their course 
of divinity. Its students attend the lectures in philosophy, 
theology, natural sciences, liturgy, canon law, and Sacred Scrip- 
tures at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, receiving together with 
the diocesan clergy the superior training imparted by the Sul- 
pician Fathers, who are specially devoted to the training of 
priests. At St. Mary’s our young men are thrown in contact 
with the future pastors and bishops of a great part of the land, 
Friendships will be formed which are sure to tend, in one way 
or other, to the evangelization of the negroes and spread of 
the missionary spirit. 

The rules of admissions to St. Joseph’s Seminary are: Ist, 
Students on entering become postulants for membership in St. 
Joseph’s Society, as members of which they intend to devote 
their lives to the salvation of the negroes. 2d, Previous pro- 
fession in any religious order or congregation, or dismissal from 
any missionary society, prevents admission. 3d, They must be 
fit to enter upon the study of philosophy, at least, and be able 
to follow the lectures at St. Mary’s Seminary. 4th, Every pos- 
tulant, if able, shall pay an entrance fee, and also provide him- 
self with clothing, books, and stationery until he becomes a full 
member of the society. 

St. Joseph’s Society is also composed of laity. ‘ All per- 
sons contributing prayers and an annual alms, or giving substantial 
aid for the education of the missionaries, or for their work 
upon the mission, are affiliated members of St. Joseph’s Society 
and participate in all its merits and good works.” About the 
only attempt in anywise successful to affiliate the laity to St. 
Joseph’s Society is by means of an annual paper on the plan of 
Father Drumgoole’s Homeless Child. It is known as The Colored 
Harvest. All of its subscribers are affiliated members of St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, and thus, besides the special favor offered for 
themselves, are in touch with the whole missionary work of the 
society. But the :ay element in St. Joseph’s Society has not as 
yet been properly organized in the United States. 

And just here let me say a word about organizing for mis- 
sionary purposes. In no age has the spirit of aggregating men 
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and women for community of effort been more wide-spread than 
in this. There are societies of all kinds, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent; workingmen’s clubs, syndicates, benevolent societies, insu- 
rance associations; white men are united, blacks with hands 
joined, guilds of women; men in the turnverein; and even boys. 
and girls banded together’ In the church is the same. There 
are the conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, confraternities, so- 
dalities, total abstinence societies. _Why should not there be 
a great missionary association, of which the chief object would 
be to foster the missionary spirit and to provide the sinews of 
war for missionary enterprises? What opportunities such asso- 
ciations wouid offer for discussion of missionary questions, the 
opening of Catholic missions in Liberia; the part American 
Catholics will take in the evangelizing of Africa, Asia, and the 
East; the defence of the negroes against their religious dangers ; 
their claim upon us as American citizens; the teaching of trades 
to the negro race, and their industrial education, etc., etc. What 
a moral support it would be to the missionary laboring in the 
black belt of the South to know that his Catholic brethren were 
with him in sympathy, were meeting to discuss the best means 
of seconding his efforts, by providing for normal schools, col- 
leges, orphanages, and other such institutions! Amid the dense 
Protestantism—and it must ever be remembered that the South 
is intensely Protestant—and annoying prejudice which surrounds 
him, the missionary, buoyed up by the voice which would come 
ringing across Mason and Dixon’s line, would renew his youth 
like the eagle’s, and win his thousands and tens of thousands for 
Christ and heaven. 

The Catholics of America have seemingly held aloof from 
the negroes. Our colleges and convent-schools, with hardly an 
exception, are closed against them. But a paltry hundred of 
Catholic schools are intended for negroes. There is no Catholic 
high-school or normal school for them, and but two industrial 
ones. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that the weight of 
Catholic opinion, and much more of practice, silently ignores the 
negro. This is chiefly due to the fact that the missionary spirit 
is hardly yet alive among us. We are filled with ourselves, not 
caring a jot for those who are not of our kith and kin. 

We are looking, however, with hope for a change in all this, 
expecting to see our Catholic laity interest themselves in the 
negro missions. We hope to see a great society organized, with 
branches everywhere in America, with a central national council 
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acting with the sanction of the American episcopate, meeting 
publicly and at fixed times, now in one city, again in another, 
pleading powerfully for the evangelization of the blacks, labor- 
ing to foster a missionary spirit in the whole Catholic body. 
Such an organization is feasible; it simply requires a few coura- 
geous souls to make the start, with the determination +o. perse- 
vere and build it up. May the Holy Spirit soon inspire them 
to begin! 
J. R. SLATTERY. 
St. Foseph's Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’ DOCTRINE OF THE MIDDLE 
STATE. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, one of the most noted divines of the Presbyterian Church, in 
his recent book, Whither ? * remarks that “ among the intra-confes- 
sional errors [of the Presbyterian Church] the most serious is* the 
neglect of the doctrine of the Middle State. . . . The West-. 
minster divines were themselves in the drift of antagonism to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. They did not distinguish 
between the doctrine of the middle state in the ancient Catholic 
Church and the perversion of it in the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
They threw away purgatory without substituting anything in its 
place” (p. 206). He also shows how Dr. Shedd, of his own 
church, has been guilty of an error in referring to the clause of 
the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘ He descended into hell,’ as “the spurious 
clause,’ and in his further statement that “ it required the devel- 
opment of the doctrine of purgatory, and of the medizval escha- 
tology generally, in order to get it formally into the doctrinal 
system of both the Eastern and Western Churches.” ‘“ These 
observations,” Dr. Briggs says, “are both of them unhistorical. 
There are few doctrines that can claim such common patristic 
consent as this doctrine [of the middle state], and it is at the basis 
of ancient and medieval eschatology, and not a later develop- 
ment of it. Those who endeavor to commit this sin against the 
historic church do it in the interest of an attempt to get rid of 
the middle state which is based upon the descent of Jesus into 
the-abode of the dead.” 


* Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., 
Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union ‘Theological 
Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The doctrine of the intermediate state is of such vital impor- 
tance in itself as an integral portion of Catholic eschatology, and 
has such a momentous bearing on the whole view of the future 
state, that its denial necessarily reacts on other truths intended 
to be retained; it frequently leads to revolt against the dogma 
of eternaf punishment, or substitutes for it purgatory, as in the 
case of the Universalists and Restorationists; and sometimes it 
leads to doubt about the eternal life altogether, through the in- 
superable difficulties which it imposes by teaching that the soul 
of every believer passes straight from’ the death-bed to its eternal 
home. How few adults there are who seem fit at the moment 
of death to appear in the court of Him into whose eternal joy 
nothing that is defiled can enter! ‘The souls of believers are 
at their death made perfect in holiness,” says the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. Now, the hypothesis that in the mere phy- 
sical act of separation of soul and body immediate sanctification 
takes place, is as unreasonable as it is unscriptural. What is it 
but a plenary indulgence without conditions? ‘ Immediate sanc- 
tification at death,” says Dr. Briggs, “is an error added on to 
the orthodox doctrine of sanctification that makes it inconsistent, 
‘and virtually destroys it.” The author sees with true discern- 
ment that the rejection of the intermediate state is an error 
fraught with terrible consequences. In one place he says: ‘‘ The 
future life has been a blank or else a terror to most Protestants, 
and the comfortable hopes inspired by the New Testament have 
not been enjoyed” (p. 285). ‘‘ Men are seeking relief,” he adds, 
“by the doctrine of the extension of redemption into the middle 
state, by conditional immortality, by annihilation of the wicked, 
and by reaction to the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory” 
(p. 287). 

Professor Briggs has thus opened up a new field of investiga- 
tion for his brethren, and he has done it with a sincerity and bold- 
ness which I admire. He has established, by arguments which 
defy ail attempts at refutation, the doctrine of the intermediate 
state; he has put forth on this question an irenic in theology 
which will remove some of the worst barriers which denomina- 
tionalism has erected. He, moreover, patiently submits to the 
stigma, so awful in the eyes of Presbyterians generally, of being a 
““Neo-Romanist,”’ and tells those who class “ Romanism’’ with 
infidelity that the Roman Catholic Church is a true church of 
Jesus Christ, and that those who deny this are “ guilty of heresy 
and schism.” 

But let us examine the question more closely. If the doc- 
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trine of the middle state be essential to a right understanding 
of eschatology, what view of it is in harmony with the ortho- 
dox doctrines of the Incarnation, Passion, Death, and Resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God, and of the redemptive agencies by 
which the merits of Christ are applied to our souls? First of 
all, it must be one which in no way derogates from the perfec- 
tion of the holiness which is given in regeneration. To be born 
again is to be made a new creature, entirely free from con- 
demnation and fit for eternal glory. The white robe of baptism 
needs no cleansing; it has been washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, and may be exchanged for the wedding-garment worn 
at the feast of the Eternal King. Hence, if all Christians were 
faithful to their baptismal vows, there would at death be no 
barrier between them and the vision of God, and the church 
has always taught that every soul which retains its baptismal 
purity until death, or has before death fully expiated the sins 
committed after baptism, goes immediately to paradise. It fol- 
lows, then, that there can be no intermediate state for those 
who die in communion with Christ, except for such as are im- 
perfectly conformed to his likeness. By the Ascension of our 
Divine Lord the door of heaven has been opened for the 
just, and for those who are pure there is now no need of 
a place of waiting. But before heaven was opened Limbo was 
for all the just, and for the purified it was only a place of joy- 
ful waiting—z.e., a sort of paradise. Hence we conclude that 
the Christian intermediate state is properly called purgatory. 
But this state is not necessarily to be regarded as one of com- 
pulsory suffering, but may be considered as one in which the 
sufferer is a voluntary agent in the working out of his own 
purification. Here the will must co-operate in the process by 
which the remains of evil habits and inclinations are purged 
away until the image of Christ is perfectly reproduced in the 
soul, otherwise the purification could never be accomplished. 
Dante speaks of the “happy, suffering soul” which is “ safe” 
in that middle home; and St. Catherine of Genoa says that 
there is no joy comparable to that of a soul in purgatory save 
that of the blessed in heaven, and that this joy increases daily 
as every hindrance to the full influx of God upon the soul is 
gradually purged away. But yet this happiness does not dimin- 


jsh the pain which is constituted by love finding itself im- 


peded in its longing for the Beloved. What St. Catherine of Genoa 
has to say about this subject, although the result of private reve- 
lation, bears, nevertheless, such credentials of wisdom, and is of 
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such exquisite poetical beauty that I cannot help recommending 
it to all who wish to know the entire truth about the middle 
State. 

Professor Briggs is inclined to the opinion that the in- 
termediate state is one of progressive sanctification. No objec- 
tion need be offered to this definition if only sanctification by 
the removal of the penalty of sin and its other consequences, 
and the restoration of the perfect imagé of Christ, without in- 
crease of essential holiness, .be meant by it. But if, as Pro- 
fessor Briggs seems to think, acts of the disembodied soul are 
to be revarded as affecting the eternal destiny of a man, like 
those of this life, or if the final and everlasting happiness or 
misery of the soul is not considered as finally determined by its 
spiritual condition at the time of its separation from the body, 
I cannot allow that his opinion is tenabie. Such a theory is out 
of harmony with the doctrine of the reunion of the soul and 
body at the resurrection, because a soul which after leaving the 
body had advanced to a higher spiritual state than it had 
reached at the moment of its separation from the body could 
not properly be reunited to its body as that body was at death. 
The work of redemption was consummated when the Son of 
God expired on the cross; the glorified body of the Redeemer was 
on the third day reunited to his glorified soul, because it was 
fitting that the body should share in the glory of the soul, 
having been humiliated to the very last with the soul. And the 
reunion of the soul and body of the Saviour was like what the 
reunion of the souls and bodies of the just will be on the last 
day. In short, just as Jesus finished his work of redemption 
before death, so must every man consummate the work of his 
salvation in this life. The whole man must complete the 
work of salvation, or the whole man cannot be glorified on the 
last day. This forbids us to hold that the acts of the soul in 
purgatory are worthy of reward; they no more affect its glory 
than do acts performed in paradise. This is why our Lord 
tells us to work while the day lasts, because the night (of 
hades) cometh wherein no man can work. 

Moreover, there must be a particular judgment of each soul 
after death, otherwise no one could be admitted to heaven until 
after the general judgment. Dr. Briggs, however, denies the par- 
ticular judgment in order to establish the theory that there are 
opportunities in the middle state for the further sanctification of 
those who have died in infancy or have otherwise been deprived 
of opportunities of performing holy actions in this life, as wel! as 
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to afford the heathen benefits of which they have been deprived 


from the lack of explicit knowledge of the Christian religion. 
But I think that the Catholic doctrine of the universality of the 
benefits of redemption in this life removes the necessity of the 
extension of them to a future state. The Catholic doctrine is 
that God antecedently wills the salvation of all men, although he 
permits some to fail of its attainment through the operation of 
secondary causes; and, furthermore, I am allowed to hold that 
no one of those who do fail of their true destiny will suffer in 
the next life except for conscious sin, and that those who de- 
part this life with only original sin will have a natural knowl- 
edge and love of God and the highest enjoyment of natural 
beatitude. 

The doctrines of future sanctification and probation are for 
the most part a recoil from the violent distortions of religious 
truth brought in by the Reformers, such as that “Christ died 
only for the elect,” that “all heathen virtues deserve only dam- 
nation,’ that “man deserves to be tormented for ever on ac- 
count of original sin,” and the like. The author speaks of “the 
awfulness of the doctrine of the eternal damnation of the heathen 
world,” but I do not think that the condition of those who are 
invincibly ignorant of the true faith is as hopeless in this life as 
Calvinism declares it to be, for right reason and orthodox the- 
ology teach that a man may make an act of faith in God as 
existing and as a rewarder to them that seek him (Heb. xi. 6) 
without an explicit knowledge of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion; nor are we obliged, in order to avoid the harsh supposi- 
tion that original sin deserves positive punishment, to fall into 
the inconsistency into which the author says his church has 
drifted in the new doctrine of the universal salvation of infants. 
In nearly every case the objections of unbelievers to the dogma 


of eternal punishment are directed against the distortions of 


the truth which have been put forth by cen: of the Re- 
formed churches. 

The author admits that the error that sanctification cannot be 
accomplished in. this life paralyzes every effort. True, but what 
will be the effect of the error of supposing that it can also be 
accomplished in the future life? If many who know the short- 
ness of this life, and believe that “now is the day of salva- 
tion,” postpone repentance even in that narrow limit, hoping for 
a more favorable time before death, what would they do if they 


thought there would be a chance for them to repent hereafter ? 
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Besides, there is the further difficulty that the doctrine of pro- 
gressive sanctification after death ought to apply with equal 
reason to all if to any, and this would place the goal of eternal 
rest and joy at a distance too great for human endurance. With 
the goal in sight, the race is easily run; but trial indefinitely pro- 
longed produces premature weariness and exhaustion. St. Paul 
desired to be dissolved that he might be with Christ, not that 
he might engage in further conquests in a future state. Death 
is sometimes compared to sleep because it brings rest from 
labor, and to one who has “fought the good fight” it means 
the peace and joy of victory. Moreover, if one had succumbed 
to temptation here, where Christ’s passion was consummated, 
where death was swallowed up in victory and where grace 
superabounds, it would seem incongruous that, in the state of 
a disembodied spirit, he should have an opportunity of follow- 
ing Christ’s passion and death in another life. On the whole, 
I am obliged to object to Dr. Briggs’ theory as one devised 
simply to meet a difficulty created by Calvinism; and more 
than this, it introduces other difficulties in the way of ortho- 
doxy greater than any which it undertakes to solve. Furthermore, 
the whole weight of Scriptural and traditional authority is against 
it. What I have already affirmed I repeat once more, viz.: 
that orthodoxy does not require one to believe that men must 
suffer in the next life, provided they had no opportunity of es- 
caping from it while in this life. The doctrines of sufficient 
grace for salvation for all who have the use of reason, and of 
perfect natural beatitude for those unregenerate persons who are 
irresponsible or who have not committed actual sin, answer the 
objection that opportunities are not given to all in this life to 
avoid everlasting misery. 

I fear that Dr. Briggs’ doctrine of the future life will not 
advance holy living; but, on the other hand, I know that the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory furnishes the strongest incentives to 
holiness by: teaching men the atrocity of sin, since the punish- 
ments which even the lightest sins entail are painful and certain 
to be inflicted. And, in this connection, it must be remembered 
that there is also a bright side to this inexorable law, in the 
knowledge that the Divine mercies unceasingly flow through these 
punishments which only cure the soul; the Divine charity is 
wondrously revealed in this righteous correction ; fraternal charity 
finds the widest scope for action in pious -suffrages for the de- 
parted; personal sanctity is increased by efforts towards a_ holy 
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life, through hearty detestation of the smallest faults, humble con- 
fessions, fervent communions with Christ in the Eucharist, un- 
tiring labors, generous alms-giving, strict self-denial, constant 
watchfulness, and unceasing prayers. And, furthermore, the cer- 
tainty that the time of trial for salvation is short, and the rewards 
of eternity exceeding great, stimulate to action and give the 
greatest consolation, as the author’s doctrine of the middle state 
of conflict cannot. And if it be objected that purgatory may be 
too long before the last farthing due to Divine justice is paid, it 
may be answered that through God’s merciful provision the 
church militant proffers salutary aids to her suffering departed 
children incessantly and without stint. Thus the doctrines of 
purgatory and indulgences make infinite justice and mercy 
reconcilable in the intermediate state. All these considerations 
taken together clearly show the truth of my assertion, that the 
Catholic tenet regarding the middle state advances holy living. 
In reviewing the author’s doctrine of the intermediate state, I 
have been forcibly struck by his singular omission of its corollary— 
prayers for the dead. Yet his view of man’s condition after 
death would make such a practice as praying for the dead a 
more urgent duty and a holier privilege than the Catholic belief 
regarding purgatory has. He must see that this pious practice, 
so full of comfort to affectionate souls, is reasonable, and not 
without sanction in Scripture, besides having the unmistakable 
witness of tradition. Prayers for the dead furnish the bulk of the 
testimony for the primitive belief concerning the middle state. 
Does Dr. Briggs think that the doctrine of the middle state will 
ever exert any practical influence on Christian life if prayer for 
the departed members of Christ is neglected? I do not see how 
he can. Now, Protestantism, it must be admitted, has broken the 
golden chain which should unite the militant saints here with the 
holy souls who live in the unseen world, and has caused men to 
think that death builds up a cruel wall of separation which can- 
not possibly be penetrated or overleaped. As a consequence, such 
a revulsion against this unnatural sentiment has taken place that 
multitudes of Protestants have been inclined to think, as did J. 
Fenimore Cooper, that prayer for the dead is “the sweetest and 
most endearing of all the rites of Christianity,” and with him 
to “devoutly wish that such petitions could have the efficacy 
that so large a portion of the Christian world impute to them.” 
And will Dr. Briggs ever venture to revive among his 
brethren the long-lost and forgotten brotherhood of the living 
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and the dead? I sincerely hope so, for I cannot think that he 
will be content to proclaim a mere isolated truth, ignoring its 
connection with religious duty. His aim in the work of religious 
investigation appears to be the discovery of truth and the ap- 
plication of it to spiritual conduct. As evidence of this, I need 
only quote the following words from the closing chapter of 
Whither ?—-“ Every error should be slain as soon as possible. It 
it be our error, we should be most anxious to’ get rid of it. 
Error is our greatest foe. Truth is the most precious pos- 
session. There can be no unity save in the truth, and no 
perfect unity save in the whole truth, and nothing but the 


truth, .°. . All forms of error will disappear before the 
breath of truth. . . . Let the light shine, higher and higher, 
the clear bright light of day. Truth fears no light. Light chases 
error away. True orthodoxy seeks the full blaze of the noon- 
tide sun. In the light of such a day the unity of Christendom 
will be gained.” I heartily agree with these principles, and all 


honest men will follow them to their conclusions, lead where 
they may. Catholics are only too ready to debate with men 
like him “in a friendly manner,” as he advises Protestants to 
debate with Catholics, and ‘“ seek to overcome their errors.” ‘Is 
Rome an ally?” he asks his brethren. He thinks that it is in 
nine-tenths of all Christian teaching. But I am sure that he has 
yet to learn how true and faithful a friend he has invoked. Rome 
has ever held that “truth is the most precious possession,” and 
“‘error the greatest foe.” On these two propositions she has 
always staked the continuance of her very existence. 


H. H. WYMAN. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Mk. HOWELLS, who is always entertaining, has never, to our 
notion, been quite so much so as in A Hazard of New For- 
tunes (New York: Harper & Brothers). Perhaps his portraits 
are not more true to life than heretofore; certainly the young 
women of the incongruous Dryfoos household still leave open the 
question suggested by Marcia Hubbell in A Modern Instance ; 
by ‘Manda Greer and her giggling friend Statira in Zhe Min- 
ister’s Charge ,; and even, though, to be sure, in a much modi- 
fied form, by Penelope and Irene Lapham. Are these really 
American girls of the uncultivated classes, or, as in the case of 
Penelope, of the class which Mr. W. C. Brownell once aptly de- 
scribed as self-made people of culture? Except when Mrs. 
March, or some strict social equivalent of hers, is under treat- 
ment, one is often moved to wonder just how far below the sur- 
face Mr. Howells’ observation actually penetrates when he is 
studying certain varieties of his countrywomen. And _ if, reflect- 
ing that Mr. Howells, in his capacity as a professional observer, 
is sure to occupy a point of view less restricted, not to say less 
antiquated, than one’s own, one concedes that Christine and Mela 
Dryfoos are true enough to prevalent contemporary types, then 
a doubt obtrudes itself as to whether the arrested development 
to which they testify, is or is not one of the results of that gen- 
eral deterioration of the native American farmer concerning which 
the Mugwump of the period has so much to say. He is con- 
scienceless, declares that observer; he is greedy; he has no sense 
of large public issues; his vote, take him by and large, is bought 
and sold with a facility to which the corruptest of city wards 
offers no parallel. In fact, if this critic may be believed, he is 
not a whit better than the French peasant of recent literature. 
Certainly, if Mr. Howells is a credible witness, it would not do 
to put his daughters into literature just as they are; ‘“‘the great 
American novel, if true, must be incredible,’ and chiefly on their 
account. We notice that the Dryfoos girls, though they have 
been “away to boarding-school,” mark a perceptible decline in 
the scale of manners and ideals from that even of their parents, 
while Conrad is a pure exotic. 

Still, the novel depends for very little of its interest upon the 
character or the actions of the women in it, at least when Mrs. 
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March has been excepted. She is so especially well done, she 
shines with such a bright particularity as the good Bostonian 
wife par excellence, that if one were not afraid of too professional 
a joke one would be tempted to speak of Mr. Howells as a Bene- 
dicktine of the Strict Observance. One reflects with a certain awe 
upon the immense mass of details concerning minor feminine pe- 
culiarities which a long and well-spent life must have enabled 
him to amass. And he can hardly, as yet, have done more than 
tap the reservoir at points accessible to the general public! The 
stream is pleasant enough, wherever broached, to continually divert 
the present critic from an original intention to begin by remarking 
that it is the general trend and purport of this novel which gives 
it much of its special interest. And yet to speak of it as a 
novel with a distinct didactic purpose would be misleading. Al- 
though Lindau is a socialist who, on the whole, wins a more 
cordial suffrage from us than from young Tom March; though 
Conrad, with his pure ideals and gentle spirit, is an interesting 
figure, and Margaret Vance a pleasant specimen of the society 
girl who sympathizes with strikers and finds her vocation in an 
Episcopalian sisterhood ; though the co-operative magazine, run in 
the interest of its contributors and artists, is not so wild an idea 
on its face, yet the story which connects all these people and 
their purposes is not so burdened with direct intention that one 
would be justified in ranking Mr. Howelis among the convinced 
adherents of the new sociology. But he has made an amazingly 
readable novel with humanitarianism and co-operation as under- 
lying material. As a matter of course, the book being his, it is 
full of points which make themselves and give the reader sym- 
pathetic thrills, now through his sense of fun, now through his 
knowledge of himself and his neighbor, not to mention his neigh- 
bor’s wife. The men are all admirably well done, Lindau being 
the best of them. When we have echoed Fulkerson’s remark, 
“He’s a noble old fellow; pity he drinks!” we have exhausted 
our censure of him. Mr. Howells has managed his sentiments 
and his actions as well as his accent with consummate skill; 
when the old man cuts the Gordian knot in which his sincerity 
has involved March and Fulkerson as well as himself, by refusing 
to earn money from Dryfoos any longer, he is superb. Quotable 
as the novel is on every page, it is only for a bit of the old 
man’s talk in reply to Fulkerson’s chaff in the office of Lvery 
Other Week that we can here find space: 

“* One day, with the usual show of writhing under Lindau’s scorn, he said, 
‘Well, I understand that although you despise me now, Lindau—’ 
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**“T ton’t desbise you!’ the old man broke in, his nostrils swelling‘and his 
eyes flaming with excitement; ‘I bity you.’ 

** ¢ Well, it comes to the same thing in the end,’ said Fulkerson. ‘ What I 
understand is that you pity me now as the slave of capital; but you would pity 
me a great deal more if I was the master of it.’ 

** «How you mean ?? 

‘¢ © If I was rich.’ 

‘¢¢ That would tebendt,’ said Lindau, trying to control himself. ‘If you 
hat inheritedt your money, you might pe innocent; but if you hat maze it, efery 
man that resbectedt himself would haf to ask ow you mate it, and if you hat 
mate moch, he would know—’ 

** ¢ Hold on; hold on, now, Lindau! Ain’t that rather un-American doc- 
trine? We’re all brought up, ain’t we, to honor the man that made his money, 
and look down—or try to look down; sometimes it’s difficult—on the fellow 
that his father left it to?’ 

‘¢ The old man rose and struck his breast. ‘On-Amerigan !’ he roared, and, 
as he went on, his accent grew more and more uncertain. ‘What iss Ameri- 
gan? Derezss no Ameriga any more! You start here free and brafe, and 
you glaim for efery man de righdt to life, liperty, and de bursuit of habbiness. 
And where haf you entedt? Noman that vorks vith his handts among you 
hass the liperty to bursue his habbiness. He iss the slave of some richer man, 
some gompany, some gorporation, dat crindts him down to the least he can lif 
on, and that rops him of the marchin of his earnings that he might pe habby 
on. Oh! you Amerigans, you haf cot it down goldt, as you say! You ton’t 
puy foters; you puy lechislatures and goncressmen; you puy gourts; you puy 
gombetitors ; you puy infentors not to infent; you aéertise, and the gounting- 
room sees dat de etitorial-room toesn’t tink.’ 

*** Yes, we’ve got a little arrangement of that sort with March here,’ said 
Fulkerson. 

**¢Oh!I am sawry,’ said the old man contritely. ‘I meant noting ber- 
sonal. I ton’t tink we are all cuilty or gorrupt, and efen among the rich there 
are goodt men. But gabidal’—his passion rose again—‘ where you find gabi- 
dal, millions of money that a man hass cot togeder in fife, ten, twenty years, you 
findt the smell of tears and ploodt! Dat iss what I say. And you cot to loog 
oudt for yourself when you meet a rich man whether you meet an honest man.’ 

*¢¢ Well,’ said Fulkerson, ‘I wish I was a subject of suspicion with you, 
Lindau. By the way,’ he added, 2 Maersiane that you think capital was at 
the bottom of the veto of that pension of yours.’ 

‘¢* What bension? What feto?? The old man flamed up again, ‘No 
bension of mine was efer fetoedt. I renounce my bension, begause I would 
sgorn to dake money from a gofernment that I nae, paligte- in any more. 


Where you hear that story ?’ Bio een ; 
‘¢¢ Well, I don’t know,’ said *ulkerson, rather REE Y ‘It’s com- 
mon talk.’ , : ‘ 


‘<< It’s a gommon lie, then! When the time-gorhe’ dai dis iss. a vree gountry 
again, then I dake a bension again for my woundts; .but I would. sdavfe before 
I dake a bension now from a rebublic dat is bought vao by monobolies, andt run 
by drusts and gompines, and railroadts andt oil gompanies.’’ 


The evils deplored by Lindau, both in their immoral char- 
acter and their enormous extent, are real. His indignation is 
natural and well justified. Whether socialism such as he advo- 
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cated by implication would be either just or sufficient as a 
remedy is a question on which people may take different sides. 
But he stands out in admirably bold relief in Mr. Howells’ pre- 
sentation of him, his “brinciples,’” and his steady adherence to 
them, dwarfing the conventional respectabilities and compromises 
of March and company into a commonplace and easy sort of 
virtue. 

It is not difficult to see how and why the journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff (New York: Cassell Publishing Co.) has attained 
its present vogue. In it a young girl has done for herself 
that which the realistic school of fiction are constantly try- 
ing to do for her sisters. The result is only not so widely 
popular as that of some of the novelists whom she studied 
with interest and pleasure, because, notwithstanding her vanity 
and consuming egotism, she was hedged about not less by train- 
ing and ingrained prejudice than by an innate and chilly mod- 
esty which never permitted her to lose the innocence of ignor- 
ance. She goes to the bone with her probe, to be sure, but to 
a bone not hidden in a mountain of gross flesh. If she could 
afford to be candid, we may be permitted to be interested and 
entertained as well as sympathetic. Poor little girl! She has 
gone behind the curtain for good, and all her frantic self- 
display is over; but it has let her attain the-end she sought in 
making it. She will live for a while on the tongues of men; 
then she will pass out of sight for ever, so far as this world goes. 
For she has nothing of permanent interest to impart, no real 
contribution to psychology to make. The world knew before 
that pretty girls are apt to be conscious of their beauty, and to 
delight in it before their mirrors, though they seldom confide 
that fact to diaries intended for publication. It knew that the 
longing to love and be loved honestly is ingrained in their 
hearts by the nature which fits them to be wives and mothers. 
The only novel thing is to have one of them plainly admit 
it, even though sher admission is, as it were, post mortem. Marie 
was by no means. so frank in her intercourse with the “ Cardi- 
nalino A—”. or -her- cousin Pacha, and it is quite safe to say 
that, if she nad been, it would have been herself and not the 
general public whe would have been the wiser for it. 

For ovr 2wa -part,-the only sentiment awakened by this jour- 
nal.is that of a profound compassion, not unlike that which its 
author so frequently expresses for herself. ‘I don’t know how 
the case may be as regards happy people,” she wrote about 
a year before her death, “but as for me, I am greatly to be 
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pitied, since I have ceased to expect anything from God. 
When this supreme refuge fails us there is nothing left us but 
to die. Without God there can be neither poetry, nor affec- 
tion, nor genius, nor love, nor ambition.” That was the great 
trouble with her always. She “expected things from God,” 
prayed for them with fervor, worked herself up to a feverish cer- 
tainty of getting them, and then accused Him of deceiving and play- 
ing with her, or made a feint of doubting His existence, when they 
did not come. ‘“O my God! grant me _ happiness in this life, 
and. I will be grateful! . . . God grant that the Duke of H— 
may be mine! I will love him and make him happy! I will 
be happy, too. I will do good to the poor. It is a sin-to 
think that one can purchase the favor of God by good works, but 
I know not how otherwise to express myself.” That is what 
one reads in the first entry of her journal, written at the age of 
twelve, when she was indulging in a fantastic passion for a man 
whom she knew only by sight, and who never became aware 
of her existence, unless, indeed, this diary may since her death 
have made him acquainted with it. And again, a month or two 
later, on the same theme: 


**O my God! at the thought that he will never love me I am ready to die 
of grief. I have no longer any hope. I was mad to desire things so impossi- 
ble. I wished to possess what was too beautiful. Oh! but no. I must not 
allow myself to be thus carried away. What! I dare despair thus? Is 
there not a God to whom all things are possible, who protects me? Is 
He not everywhere always, watching over us? He can do all things; 
He is all-powerful; for Him there is neither time nor space. I may be 
in Peru and the duke in Africa, and if He wishes He can, bring us together. 
How can I have entertained for a single moment a despairing thought? How 
can I have forgotten for an instant His divine goodness? Is it because He does 
not give me everything that I desire at once, that I dare to deny Him? No, 
no, He is more merciful; He will not allow a soul so innocent as mine to be 
torn apart by these sinful doubts. . .. This evening we spent at church; it 
is the first day of our Holy Week ” (Marie being a Russian was a member of the 
schismatic Greek Church), ‘‘and I performed my devotions. I must say there 
are many things about our religion which I do not like; but it is not for me to 
reform them ; I believe in God, in Christ, andin the Holy Virgin. I pray to God 
every night, and I have no wish to trouble myself about a few trifles that have 
nothing to do With true religion—with true faith. I believe in God, and He is 
good to me; He gives me more thanI need. Oh! if He would only give me 
what I desireso much! The good God will have pity on me, although I might 
do. without what I ask. I should be so happy if the duke would only take 
notice of me, and I would bless God.” 


This is sufficiently remarkable as the thought and expression 
of a, girl of twelve, but the childish attitude of mind which it 
betrays was characteristic of Marie throughout her life. For her, 
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the present life contained all the future that her mind or her 
desires could grasp. She was always endeavoring to placate 
God by submission, or to bribe Him by promises, in order to 
obtain the little satisfaction that she thought would still the 
craving of the moment. ‘My God,” she writes at fifteen, “ if 
you will make my life what I wish it to be, I make a vow, if 
you will but take pity upon me, to go from Kharkoff to Kiéff, 
on foot, like the pilgrims. If, along with this, you will satisfy my 
ambition and render me completely happy, I will take a vow to 
make a journey to Jerusalem, and to go a tenth part of the way 
on foot. . . . My God, pardon me and. take pity on 
me; ordain that my vows may be fulfilled! Holy Mary, it is 
perhaps stupid of me, but it seems to me that you, as a woman, 
are more merciful, more indulgent; take me under your pro- 
tection, and I will vow to devote a tenth of my revenue to all 
manner of good works. If I do wrong, it is without meaning it. 
Pardon!” 

‘Here was a soul intense, ardent, capable of persistent and 
heroic devotion to an ideal, and yet as shut in from all true per- 
ception of its own value and eternal destiny as if it had been 
frankly pagan instead of nominally Christian. To Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, God was only a great Being who could fulfil all her 
desires for love, fame, distinction, health, and who probably would 
do so if properly importuned and flattered. Of any goods tran- 
scending these, or of eternal life itself, she never once shows any 
belief, or even any rudimentary comprehension. But if she prayed 
like a badly instructed child or a heathen, it must be admitted 
that she did all that lay in her own power toward the attainment 
of her wishes, with an unremitting industry which might shame 
many ordinarily good Christians. From her twelfth year, when 
she awoke to the fact that her education had been neglected, and 
that if she desired to attain knowledge she must work for it, she 
devoted herself to the study of art and literature with a zeal 
which ended by quickly consuming the never very abundant oil 
in her lamp of life. She came of a family hereditarily afflicted 
with lung diseases, and the shadow of her own fate was upon 
her long before she found courage to admit it. It is inexpres- 
sibly sad to follow her through the career of work, and jealousy, 
and feverish ambition to excel, which she led in Paris. Handi- 
capped from the first by physical weakness, she finds all that she 
craves for slipping piecemeal from her grasp. Her lover is a 
weakling, and her love for him nothing but a fancy which. in 
dying, leaves her ashamed and mortified that she should have 
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coaxed it into existence; she loses the voice by which she had 
hoped to gain distinction as a singer; she paints, and wins at last 
an “honorable mention” from the Salon jury, but her rival, 
Breslau, sits like Mordecai in the king’s gate, and her still greater 
successes take half the sweetness out of Marie’s own. Then her 
hearing goes. 

“T shall never recover my hearing,” she writes in 1882. ‘Can 
you understand how horrible, how unjust, how maddening this 
is? . . . And so humiliating, so stupid, so pitiable an infirm- 
ity—an infirmity, in short!” Her vanity suffers horribly, but 
neither that, nor increasing weakness and the premonition of early 
death can quell her restless ambition, nor keep her from throwing 
her whole self into the work by which alone she hopes to satisfy 
it. ‘Miserable existence!” she complains while waiting for her 


‘“mention”’ the year before her death, “this, and everything else, 


and all for what? To end in death! No one escapes—this is 
the fate of all. To end, to end, to exist no longer—this is what 
is horrible. To be gifted with genius enough to last for an eter- 
nity, and to write stupid things with a trembling hand because 
the news of having received a miserable mention delays in 
coming.” 

And again, in the summer before her death: “I am in the 


deepest dejection. Everything goes wrong with me. . . . And 
I, who do not believe in God, have fixed my hopes upen 
God. . . . My God, why hast Thou given me the power to 
reason? It would make me so happy if I could but believe 
blindly. I believe and I do not believe. When I reason I no 


longer believe. But in moments of extreme joy or extreme 
wretchedness, my first thought is always of that God who is so 
cruel to me.” 

One closes the pitiful little book, so full of egotism, of vanity, 
of forever baffled desires, with a sense that her prayers must have 
been more efficacious than she could realize, and that in tearing 
off the veils that hid the nothingness of the things she craved for, 
God was preparing her for that great reality which alone can 
satisfy the heart. After all, the desire of the simplest soul after 
union with God, its unnoted efforts to subdue self, to conquer 
passion, to attain virtue, how immeasurably they surpass, both in 
energy and in high ambition, any ideal’ and any effort which can 
be formed so long as the thoughts are limited by the round horizon 
of the earth ! ; 

Lady Baby (New York: Harper & Brothers), by Dorothea 
Gerard, is an agreeable novel, though for terse effectiveness it does 
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not reach the mark attained by the same author’s Orthodox, 
reviewed in this magazine some months ago. It is full of inci- 
dent and plot, however, and several of its characters, notably 
Lady Baby, Sir Peter, and Maud Epperton, are drawn with a 
great deal of skill. There is no harm in it, and plenty of innc- 
cent entertainment. It is very well written, moreover. 

One would like to be able to say as much for Mr. W. C. 
Hudson’s Jack Gordon, Knight Errant (New York: Cassell’s), but 
it is the sort of book likely to catch a large class of what might 
be called half-grown readers, who would be all the better off for 
letting it alone. It is not outrageously offensive in its suggestions 
or situations, and it keeps carefully within the bounds of propriety 
in its language. Nevertheless, there is hardly a woman in it who 
has not compromised herself in some way or other, the most vir- 
tuous-seeming and pradent of them all turning out, in the end, to 
have committed adultery and murder, from whose consequences 
she is shielded by the ‘‘ Knight Errant” and his fibbing lady- 
love, Lucy. As for the society girls who are introduced, and 
whose morals are certainly unimpeachable, it must be said that 
their manners and speech are very much worse than any credited 
by Mr. Howells to Christine and Mela Dryfoos, while their 
“bringing up”’ is assigned by Mr. Hudson to the matrons of the 
“New York Four Hundred.” In the matter of society novels, 
however, it is safe to allow a wider margin for the imagina- 
tion of their authors than for their opportunities of observation. 

Mr. William Wetmore Story’s Conversations in a Studio (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are rather interesting, 
but in no degree thought-compelling. The talks occur between 
“Belton” and his artist-friend ‘‘ Mallett,” in the latter’s studio in 
Rome. Belton’s time probably hung heavy on his hands. He must 
have been a person of immense leisure as well as mildly persis- 
tent thirst for general information on subjects more or less connected 
with art and artists. The talk is very good in its way. One is 
pleased to observe what a cordial admiration both speakers have for 
Shakspere—and probably for the “ musical glasses” as well. Mallett 
so often succeeds in being encyclopedic that-one ends by suspect- 
ing Belton .of a covert intention to earn some “bit of color” or 
trifling sketch by the exercise of unwearied patience as a listener. 
As the artist says: “I suppose there are ten good talkers for one 
good listener. And what an art it is to listen with attention and 
interest and intelligence!” It seems impossible to doubt that the 
sentiment, so just in itself, sprang in this case from depths of 
disheartening experience. Speaking for one only, an afternoon a 
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week with him and Belton would presently cause us to fall into 
the category of persons whom he describes as prone to “look 
about while you are talking with them, and give only a_half- 
mind to what you are saying; ask you to excuse them a moment 
while they do this or that, or give this or that order, and are ever 
wandering about in their thoughts, and begging you to repeat 
what you have said. Nothing is so boring as this; nothing takes 
the whole life out of one like this”’ And yet such persons must 
often be estimable members of society, notwithstanding their in- 
capacity to enjoy to the full the entertainment popularly known as 
“chinning.” Ten Malletts to one Belton—is not that Mr. Story’s 
own proportion ? 

Chita: A Memory of Last Island (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), by Lafcadio Hearn, hardly exists as a story, so slight 
are its incidents and so diaphanous its characters. But it is a 
very beautiful prose poem, all the same, with the sea for its 
theme and motive. The sense of loneliness and desolation, of 
the overmastering forces of nature in their warfare with man, is 
strong in it. Laroussel’s coming, and later that of La Brierre, his 
half-uncertain recognition of Chita, and then his death in a si- 
lence which leaves her, unwitting of him, where Feliu brought her 
from the sea, affect one like the rising and the falling of the 
tide. They seem to have no vocation but to come and go, wash- 
ing infertile sands, leaving no deposit but weeds and sodden drift. 
Slight as the personages of the sketch are left in drawing, they im- 
pose themselves upon the imagination in a way which is seldom 
granted to the laborious mass of details accumulated by the mas- 
ters of the realistic school. Feliu and the “little brown woman” 
Carmen; Laroussel on his knees before baby Chita; the wait 
herself; La Brierre beside his own tombstone or in the rocking- 
chair by the window where Chita looks at him with her mother’s 
eyes—is there one of them whom a painter with a sense of 
poetic values could not put on canvas with so secure a hand that 
Mr. Hearn’s readers would not recognize them without a name ? 
To be sure, he would need to be even more sure of his poetic 
values than of his drawing and his color. 

Mr. George Edward Woodberry’s muse is academic, correct, 
refined, a trifle chilly, not specially attractive, not suggestive of 
abundant fruitfulness. So, at least, she appears under the veil of 
his just-published volume, Zhe North Shore Watch and Other 
Poems (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co). By 
far the best work in it is contained in ‘“ Agathon,” in which the 
contrast between the heavenly and the earthly love, symbolized 
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by Eros and Anteros, is none the less worth making by reason 
of its antiquity, and in which the recurring suggestion of Emer- 
son that one gets from time to time is not to be called unpleas- 
ant in itself. The first of the two sonnets “ At Gibraltar” is 
fine, too, and so are the lines with which the volume closes, and 
which we give as a specimen of what Mr. Woodberry -does when 
at his best: 


i. 


Be God’s the Hope! He built the azure frame; 

He sphered its borders with the walls of flame ; 

’Tis His, whose hands have made it, glory or shame. 
Be God’s the Hope! 


II. 


The Serpent girds the round of earth and sea; 
The Serpent pastures on the precious tree ; 
The Serpent, Lord of Paradise is he. 

Be God’s the Hope ! 


ITI. 


I thought to slay him. I am vanquishéd. 

Heaven needed not my stroke, and I am sped. 

Yea, God, Thou livest, though Thy poor friend be dead. 
Be God’s the Hope ! 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

THE paper read before the Catholic Congress by Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., 
elicited many favorable comments among the delegates best qualified to judge 
an essay on the subject of ‘‘ Catholic American Literature.” In well-chosen 
language the author showed that as yet we have not had in America the favor- 
ing conditions essential to the highest literary development, especially among 
Catholics. Those engaged in clearing the forests, preparing the soil, and build- 
ing vast cities had little time and few opportunities to cultivate the growth of a 
literature equal in quality and quantity to the finished productions of mature 
scholars in the Old World. Considering the environment, the chilling indiffer- 
ence of the public at large, and the apathy of publishers, Catholic writers in the 
United States have given us works which deserve the highest praise. We are 
encouraged by the hope that through the Columbian Reading Union these 
literary treasures, coming down to us from the pioneers of the faith, may 
become better known and appreciated. A system of Reading Circles properly 
organized is now demanded to safeguard the interests of present and future 
writers, as well as to preserve the valuable books inherited from those who have 
gone to their reward. 

We may be permitted to quote the tribute of praise given by Mr. Pallen to 
Father Hecker for his untiring effort to foster the growth of Catholic American 
literature: ‘‘ The late Very Rev. Isaac T. Hecker possessed thorough honesty, 
earnestness, fervid faith, deep and genuine love of our liberty-giving institutions. 
The intensity of his love of country was second only to the love of his holy 
faith. No man of our age has displayed a more comprehensive grasp of its 
controlling spirit; no one has shown a deeper insight into the principles which 
are shaping the history of the century. His sympathies were as wide as his in- 
sight deep, and his life was a consecration to the service of the church and his 
fellow-men. No Catholic writer has so luminously portrayed the beautiful har- 
mony which exists between the divine truth of Catholicity and the spirit of our 
republican institutions. He has vindicated the title of Catholics to American 
citizenship in such a way as not only to merit the gratitude of his fellow-Catho- 
lics, but to win the honest applause of his fellow-countrymen.” 

* *€ * 

In reading the following letter our members will bear in mind the special 
qualifications of the writer on the subject of Catholic literature : 

‘It is as a late guest that I come to make my salutation to the Columbian 
Reading Union. After the many warm expressions of approval and commenda- 
tion from so great a number of admirers and friends better qualified than I to 
pass judgment, there remains nothing new to be said. Feeling, however, that 
every additional expression of opinion, though it virtually cover the same 
ground, intensifies by mere force of gravity, I am constrained to comply with 
the request to contribute my mite to the general fund. 

‘* Combination seems to be the order of the day. Everywhere united and 
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concerted action is brought to bear to effect ends utterly beyond the effort of 
the individual. That Catholics should avail themselves of the methods. of the 
times, provided they be not wrong, if they desire to bring about large results, is 
too apparent to require argument. . There are, besides, unique reasons why 
Catholics should combine to achieve the many great objects that lie within the 
scope of their united energy. They make but one-tenth of the entire popula- 
tion of the nation, and they are scattered throughout the land. Their efforts 
are, therefore, necessarily isolated and dispersed. The result loses just in pro- 
portion to this lack of concentration. ‘Their interests are common, but, through 
the circumstances of situation, they want the one element of formal union 
to make them irresistibly effective. The Columbian Reading Union, it seems 
to me, is one of the desiderated factors necessary to bring about this end, and, 
therefore, the establishment of an intellectual union among Catholics in America 
should be hailed with unfeigned delight by all who have Catholic interests at heart. 

“‘ The effort, through the Columbian Reading Union, to create a general 
and uniform demand for Catholic and sound literature cannot fail to have its 
effect upon the market. It will no doubt stimulate our much-berated Catholic 
publisher to meet the demand intelligently and tastefully, matters which he has 
too often left out of his calculations. When the Catholic reading public findsa 
channel through which its demands can reach the publisher, and a proper voice 
to give expression to its wants, better things are to be expected. I believe that 
the Columbian Reading Union may fill out this programme. It is not only, how- 
ever, as a stimulus to publishers that I understand the Columbian Reading Union 
isto carry out its purpose, but as a purveyor of good literature in general. That 
it may successfully accomplish its end must be the wish of all lovers of letters. 
The need of such a missionary factor amongst our Catholic people has been long 
felt. It is a difficulty against which Catholic writers have long struggled; they 
have had no public to appreciate their work, and the lack of such appreciation 
will surely chill the most glowing ardor. Ifthe Columbian Reading Union can 
breathe some proper spirit of appreciation of Catholic letters into the pub- 
lic, it will have accomplished a noble work, and one for which the Catholic 


writer needs must feel a debt of deep gratitude. CONDE B. PALLEN.” 
66 St. Louis, Mo.” 
* * * 


We are pleased to announce that the city ot Brooklyn is to be prominently 
represented by its Catholic Reading Circles. Information has reached us thata 
beginning has been made in several places. The credit of taking the initiative 
belongs to 

THE FENELON READING CIRCLE. 

** That there is a great necessity of cultivating among our young people a 
taste for good reading no one will venture to deny. That there is also need of 
competent direction as to what shall be read, and some system about the read- 
ing, is equally true. To try to supply for its members this direction, and to 
cultivate in them this taste for the best reading, is the principal object of the 
Fénelon Reading Circle. It purposes to make Catholics better acquainted with 
their own literature, and to oppose the indifference which, unfortunately, must 
be admitted to exist in regard to our Catholic writers. How many of us have 
ever read Newman, Manning, Wiseman, Chateaubriand, Lacordaire, and the 
other master minds that belong to us? Yet Cardinal Newman is admitted by 
all to be the finest writer of the English language now living. Should we not 
therefore feel it our bounden duty, as it would also prove a great pleasure, to 
make ourselves familiar with the writings of these men? 
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‘* That this Circle will supply a long-felt want is evidenced by the fact that, 
though established only a month, the applications for membership have been so 
general that it was found necessary to extend the limit of membership at first 
determined on. Indeed, the growth of the society has been beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the little band who first considered the formation of 
the Circle. These were a few of the graduates of the Visitation Convent, of 
Brooklyn, who, witnessing what had been accomplished in other cities by just 
such societies, saw no reason why they should be behindhand in any such move- 
ment. Having obtained the valuable co-operation of the Rev. Father Barry, 
who most kindly assumed the direction of affairs, a meeting was called. Twenty- 
five young ladies from various parts of the city responded to the invitations and 
attended this meeting. 

‘‘ The society was duly organized and the name agreed upon. This name 
was adopted as being singularly appropriate, since Fénelon always advocated most 
strongly the education of women, and one of his best-known, works is that on 
the Education of a Daughter. 

‘The first regular meeting was held on January 14, and by that date the 
membership had grown to seventy-five. The rules of the society, which are 
very few and simple, were now made known. Each member is expected to read 
one-half hour every day in some book of the regular course of reading which she 
is following. 

‘* A meeting is held the first Tuesday of every month in the library parlor. 
At this meeting books are exchanged and a report of the reading done by each 
member is brought in. It is also expected that when the society has been fully 
organized and is in regular working order the members will at these meetings 
discuss what has been read by them during the previous month; that selections 
from some of the authors will be read aloud, and recitations given by those fitted 
to do so. 

‘* The courses of reading so far adopted are the historical, which will take 
some special period of history, and the best Catholic authorities treating of the 
subject will be read, then the biographies of any of the prominent characters of 
the time will follow ; also, any work of standard fiction dealing with the question 
in point may be read in connection with it, as well as any poem. 

‘The miscellaneous course is subdivided into three groups—art, biography, 
and general literature, including selected articles from the magazines; fiction. 
This last is intended for those who do not care_to begin with anything requiring 
more serious study. As there are many who will not read anything but fiction, 
it has been thought wise to prepare this course, for it will at least accomplish 
some good by placing in their hands the choicest fiction instead of the worthless 
volumes now so widely circulated. 

‘¢ Each member is free to choose which course she shall follow, and as the 
necessity arises other courses will be prepared. It is the intention of the 
director to have during the season lectures on subjects connected with the read- 
ing matters, and on topics of general interest. These lectures will be delivered 
in the evening by competent speakers, and, together with being very instructive 
to the members, they will serve also to show the public at large what such a 
society can accomplish. 

“* Brooklyn, N. Y. CATHARINE F. HENNESSY, Secretary.” 

* * * 

Vincennes, Ind., has a Reading Circle which provides for its members sev- 
eral copies of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It is arranged on a plan that allows 
each member to have the use of the magazine for one week. Mrs. J. Bayard, 
VOL. LI.—9 
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the energetic secretary, has shown much zeal in the good work. In her letter 
she writes: ‘‘ We expect to extend our reading on subjects of interest to the 
members and report results at fortnightly meetings. For those who can do 
home-work the historical novel is to be taken, each copy being retained two 
weeks. We have succeeded in securing the entire list published by the Co- 
lumbian Reading Union for our sodality library, and hope to have some Cath- 
olic works introduced into the Public Library. Since THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is to be used so largely, we wish to secure when prepared the ‘ Index’ 
announced lately. It will not be necessary at present to make any large pur- 
chase of books.”’ 

Catholic Reading Circles are much indebted to Brother Azarias, professor ot 
literature at De La Salle Institute, New York City. His counsel has been sought 
and freely given concerning many important matters relating to the Columbian 
Reading Union. From all sources we hear nothing but words of praise for his 
masterly articles on ‘‘ Books and How to Use Them,” which have been repub- 
lished from THE CATHOLIC WORLD in pamphlet form, under the title of Books 
and Reading, by the Cathedral Library Reading Circle, 460 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. In less than a year it has reached its second edition, a fact 
which should teach publishers that there is a positive demand for literary pro- 
ductions of the right kind when printed in a neat and attractive style. 

Many of our readers will regret their inability to be present at the interest- 
ing meeting vividly described in the following communication : 

“*Recently the Ozanam Reading Circle had the honor of receiving the dis- 
tinguished Brother Azarias. Cards of invitation had found their way into sev- 
eral Catholic homes, and in response an interested audience awaited the presence 
of the guest of the evening. The members of the Ozanam were unbonneted as 
hostesses, and the programme of the regular Monday evening meetings was 
given, in order to acquaint the friends with the work of the Circle. Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, was supplied by kind friends, and in place of a 
roll-call each member arose and gave a quotation, every one of which proved to 
be some literary gem which the speaker wished to share with her fellows. Then 
came a reading on the Philistine, from Maurice F. Egan, after which an essay 
on art standards was read; then followed a recitation by the president of the 
Ozanam. When the customary exercises had been concluded, Professor Young, 
on behalf of the Circle, introduced Brother Azarias, the guest of the evening, 
who gave a charming informal talk about Kathleen O’Meara, her books and 
ideas. With a modulated, sympathetic voice he told of her home in Paris with her 
mother and sister, and her sa/on, where the reverend brother had met many 
celebrated men of letters. The management of the sa/on, ‘that institution 
which only flourishes on French soil,’ was so well understood by Miss O’Meara 
that she was eminently fitted to the task of writing her papers on ‘ Madame 
Mohl, her sa/on and her friends.’ Kathleen O’Meara’s Irish ancestry gave her a 
keen sympathy with the oppressed in all climes. and led her to write her best 
novel, Narka, the Nihilist, which deals chiefly with Russian life and _ its 
wrongs. The reverend gentleman compared her work with that of Tourgénieff, 
and then went on to her especial talent for biography and great success in her 
Life of Frederic Ozanam. More than once the gentle writer seriously consid- 
ered the advisability of abandoning the undertaking. To Cardinal Manning’s 
friendship, as well as his belief in Miss O’Meara’s correct understanding of her 
subject, was probably due the writer’s renewed efforts and final triumph. 

‘At the time of her death Kathleen O’Meara had many literary projects 
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in view. Brother Azarias had supplied her with the materials for the ‘ Life of 
the Blessed De la Salle,’ but the work was left undone, to the deep regret of 
her many friends. No biography has been published of this sweet Christian 
woman, although her sister has made some preparation by gathering material. 
The programme of this most delightful evening was brought to a close by the 
Rev. J. Talbot Smith, editor of the Catholic Review, who, in deference to a 
special request, made a short address, encouraging the members to continue 
their united efforts in the study of Catholic authors. 

“* New York City. JOSEPHINE LEWIS.” 

* * * 

The interchange of opinion and suggestion established by the Columbian 
Reading Union has demonstrated the necessity of getting as soon as possible a 
complete list of books by Catholic writers published in the English language. 
Several non-Catholic publishers have already promised to print for the Colum- 
bian Reading Union a Jeaflet containing the books in their catalogues written 
by Catholics. Our members have already received copies of the lists kindly fur- 
nished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of New York, and J. B. Lippincott Co., of 
Philadelphia. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, and Longmans, 
Green & Co., of New York, have likewise offered to prepare lists of books pub- 
lished by them and known to be written by Catholic authors. In some cases 
even the publishers are in doubt, and cannot give the desired irformation. 
Hence it is that we ask our members to assist in this very important under- 
taking by sending us any knowledge they may have concerning the books of 
Catholic writers on various-subjects. The obvious advantages of this plan to 
Catholic writers and publishers should induce them to co-operate by forwarding 
for our use critical notices of the latest editions of their works. With a complete, 
reliable list, such as we have in view, which is needed in every library, we can 
definitely show forth the influence Catholic thought has exerted on modern liter- 
ature. M,C. Mi: 


T 





The following extract from a letter to the Boston Pi/ot, from London, is of 
interest to those who love to hear all the people sing the divine praises : 


‘** Congregational singing is in great vogue. Placards are hung upon the 
pulpit with the numbers of the hymns, English or Latin, to be sung. So far, I 
must say, I have heard none such hearty choruses as one finds at the Paulists’ 
in New York; nor is any local book of tunes so admirable as Father Young’s. 
There is English in the air here. English prayers after Mass, English songs and 
litanies at Benediction, special English choral services, like the beautiful Bona 
Mors devotions, every first Sunday of the month at the Jesuits’—all these are in 
evidence. In the diocese of Salford, that thrice happy diocese, Vespers [?] are 
always given in the vernacular—a thing which Cardinal Manning, for one, would 
be delighted to have made into a universal law. 

‘*T have heard mixed voices but twice; and in both cases the women were 
‘yellers,’ and reminded me of some rural Sunday experiences in the land of 
the free. It is not always one has the pleasure of seeing the singers as well as 
hearing them. In some places, and for certain services, the choir go inside the 
Communion-rails, and group themselves about their music-stands ; but the only 
London Catholic church I can now recall as having permanent stalls in the 
chancel is Corpus Christi, in Maiden Lane. What perfectly obvious and desir- 
able things they are! . . . 

‘* There is this to say of our English boy-choirs, that they do not sing nearly 
as well as their little brethren of the Established churches; first, because they 
have far more trying music to attempt; secondly, because they have to do it 
through the medium of an unfamiliar language. The music, owing only to 
these reasons, is often simply harrowing. There is a child at St. Etheldreda’s 
to-day, breaking his throat on Beethoven and Cherubini, who seems to bea born 
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musician, and who, in English and in the old Plain Song, would be a joy to men 
and angels. The Oratory and Pro-Cathedral choirs are excellent, in the morn- 
ing; and the Jesuits’ is the best of all again, as nobody, not even the antiphon- 
man at Vespers, ever bellows, and as the organist does not put on his two- 
hundred horse-power in order to brighten things up. 

“¢ . . . The best choirs here, taking up with more hackneyed scores, 
sing more sweetly, and without the violent gradations from soft to loud and back 
again which set the ear on edge in some American churches. Some time the 
reform must come, and the whole business of our too ornate music will get re- 
duced to its lowest terms. There is only one argument I know against the em- 
ployment of male voices only, and of befitting music; and you will guess that. 
It is just such renderings of the incomparable old airs we are in the habit ot 
hearing. . . . But the bid is not so much for beauty as for propriety. | 
wouldn’t swear constancy to that accomplished choir of ours, the boast and the 
delight of years, could I but hear the boys at Manchester, ina church an hour’s 
ride north, singing next Sunday night in English, and to Gregorian tones, the 
divinest verses in the world: ‘ That without any fear, and freed from the hands 
of our foes, we might serve Him, in holiness and justice before Him, all our 
days.’ 

‘* Such a thing I covet, even more than the seven sanctuary lamps which I 
find here in London, and the great arch and screen of wrought brass. i 

‘LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY.” 


A valued friend sends us the following: 

‘¢ The last number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD seemsto me particularly strong. 
I was extremely well pleased with ‘ Bodasde Oro.’ The only fault in it was that 
it was not comprehensive enough. I[ am a regular subscriber to E/ Tiempo, 
and am somewhat acquainted with Mexico. The episcopate of Mexico and 
its clergy are fast becoming models. Bishop Montes de Oca, of San Luis 
Potosi, is undoubtedly the best sacred orator on this continent. Of course he is 
really learned. I do not remember reading anything in English (Aujus generis) 
that I liked as well as his sermon at the Bodas de Oro of Labastida. The nearest 
thing to it I recollect is the lecture of Bishop Ryan on ‘ What Catholics do not 
believe.’ Montes de Oca came to Baltimore with Bishop Gillow, who, besides 
being a millionaire and a relative of President Diaz, is also considerable of a 
historian. A late work of his is attracting much attention. You see they sent 
us their best, and I was sorry that we sent nobody to honor the grand old 
martyr bishop, Labastida, and to encourage, during the persecution there, the 
struggling church of Mexico. Give us some more Mexico, but the true 
Mexico—Catholic Mexico. We have had plenty of tourists in Mexico. Public 
opinion in the United States moulds now to a great extent public opinion in 
Mexico. But, unfortunately, Mexicans hear and see of the United States noth- 
ing but nasty Methodist and Baptist gospel-mongers, who on recrossing the Rio 
Grande heap lies upon lies against the Mexicans. A little sympathy, a word of 
encouragement from here will help the struggling Mexican Church, which is 
groaning under the Freemasons’ bondage. I can only be a looker-on, but THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD can do good with such articles as that of the Bodas de 
Oro. If Catholics of Mexico and the United States will know more of each 
other, it will be to the advantage of both. We have often. talked of a Catholic 
daily paper ; Mexico has one, and a first-rate one it is—Z/7 Tiempo. Its Sun- 
day edition is as good as a literary review, only its mechanical make-up is bad. 
Those despised Mexican Catholics support that paper (and a dozen other Cath- 
olic papers) very well, paying at the rate of $18 a year for it outside the City of 
Mexico. It will do us good to look occasionally beyond the limits of our 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic horizon.” 
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LES LUTTES RELIGIEUSES EN FRANCE AU SEIZIEME SIECLE. Par le. Vi- 
comte de Meaux. Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 

Our attention has been drawn to the works of the Vicomte de Meaux by his 
recent visit to this country, on the occasion of the Baltimore Centennial, the 
Catholic Congress, and the opening of the new University at Washington. The 
distinguished author is a worthy disciple of his illustrious father-in-law, the 
Count de Montalembert. A calm, judicious, impartial, and careful historian, 
an agreeable and polished writer, he has produced in the work before us an 
historical sketch of a most important epoch in the grand drama of religious and 
political events in France and Europe. The chief scope of the author is to show 
how religious truth ceased to be fortified by a civil and penal sanction in France, 
and to point out the double dénouement of the struggles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in the toleration of Protestantism and the renascent dominance of Catholi- 
cism. 

Quite naturally, betore proceeding to his main topic, the history of the modi- 
fication of the public law in France, the author presents in his introduction a 
summary view of the manner in which the ancient laws, for a long time common 
to all Europe, were established, and the conjunctures in which they ruled. This 
introductory essay on a most difficult and generally misunderstood subject, is 
not the least able and interesting part of the volume. 

The history which fills up the principal portion of the work is a very sad one, 
full of tragedies. It was a dark period for the French church and nation which 
intervened between the reigns of Francis I. and Henry IV. It embraces the 
rise and progress of Protestantism in France, the religious wars which tore and 
desolated the realm, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the war of the 
League. With the reconciliation of the two parties effected by the conversion of 
the Huguenot king, this dark period closes, and a brighter day begins to dawn on 
France. This is the objective pdint toward which the Vicomte de Meatx stead- 
ily aims at the beginning. His work closes with a description of the pacification 
of France brought about mainly by the wise government of Henry IV. and rati- 
fied by the Edict of Nantes. He shows how the struggles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ended in the recognition of the Catholic religion as dominant, the toleration 
of Protestantism, and the political unification of the kingdom. And, moreover, 
he places in a clear light the result of the pacification effected by this modifica- 
tion of the ancient law of France, in respect to the two religions. Protestantism 
ceased to advance, and began rapidly to decline. There was a vigorous re- 
nascence of Catholicism, a healthy purification and restoration from within, and 
a preparation for the abundant fruitage of the seventeenth century in the blos- 
soming which succeeded to the wintry period of storms. 


LA REFORME ET LA POLITIQUE FRANGAISE EN EUROPE JUSQU’A LA PAIX 
DE WESTPHALIE. Par le Vicomte de Meaux. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 1889. 
This second work of the Vicomte de Meaux, which is twice the size of the 

former one noticed above, is in close connection with it. Having presented in 

his previous work the spectacle of the religious struggles in France, he proceeds 
in the present volumes to describe the 7é/e of France in the religious conflicts 0+ 
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Europe. He compares the 7¢gime inaugurated in France for the maintenance 
of national unity in spite of religious division, w:th that of neighboring Catholic 
nations which did not tolerate Protestantism, and Protestant nations which did 
not tolerate Catholicism, in order to fix their relative value. Besides this, the 
author has another object. Passing from the consideration of the struggles of 
the two opposing religions within particular states, he turns his view upon the 
war which broke out between the principal states of opposite religions. In this 
war, France took the side of the Protestant powers, while still remaining invin- 
cibly attached to the Roman-Church. She owed her intrinsic grandeur to the 
Catholic religion, her exterior preponderance to the Protestant arms. Here is a 
singular contradiction! What is its explanation, and what were the results in 
Europe of the part played by France in the complex religious and political 
drama? Such is the problem which the author attempts to solve. According 
to his view, the house of Austria aspired to the imperial domination of Europe, 
and of course awoke the opposition of the Protestant nations. France supported 
their cause, because it was the cause of national independence, and of that equi- 
librium of powers which modern statesmen consider to be necessary to the 
common security. Besides the direct menace to Protestants in the Austrian 
policy, the author regards it as an indirect and remote menace to the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See. 

The scope of the author requires him to pass in review each of the nations 
engaged in the great war, and to give an account of the struggle of the two 
opposite religions in each particular state. This task has been performed with 
conscientious care, and at the cost of great labor expended in the examination 
of the writers of the different nations and of original documents. The three 
volumes together make up a work of very great historical interest and impor- 
tance. 

THE HISTORY OF SLIGO, TOWN AND COUNTY. 2 vols. By T. O’Rorke, D.D., 
M.R.I.A. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. (To be had also from the author, 
whose address is Collooney, Ireland.) 

A very comprehensive and, to judge from the evidences of the personal and 
painstaking researches made by the learned author, a reliably authentic history 
of the County Sligo, with new views on the genuine sources and beginnings of 
general Irish history—views, by the way, accepted and endorsed by almost all 
the critics who have reviewed the work in the Irish and the English press. The 
natural scenery and antiquities (largely illustrated) of the county; its religion, 
politics, social manners and customs, are all treated of with exhaustive accuracy, 
minute detail, and net lacking here and there humorous anecdotes to brighten 
up the pages. . 

To Irishmen, students of Irish history, and especially to natives of the county 
described, the work cannot fail, of course, to be most deeply interesting, 
instructive, and entertaining in all its details; of which not the least attractive 
to their descendants will prove to be the memoirs of the old Celtic families, the 
O’Connors, the O’Haras, the O’Garas, the McDonoughs, the O’Dowds, the 
Sweenys and McSweenys, and the McDonnells;_ and as well of the Anglo-Irish, 
English, Welsh, and Scotch ‘‘ grantees who came in with Cromwell.” 

Not a man from Sligo but will find the name of his family or some event 
connected with it duly mentioned. 

THE LITTLE FOLLOWER OF JESUS. By Rev. A. M. Grussi, C.PP.S. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy. 

This is an excellent adaptation from Thomas 4 Kempis for the use of young 
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folks. Like the other productions of the same author, it is written in a simple, 
direct style, easily understood, and made interesting by numerous anecdotes. 
Catholic readers are indebted to Mr. Kenedy for many cheap editions of 
good books. It must be said, however, that there is a dreadful sameness in the 
pictures he has placed opposite the title-page in nearly all his publications, and 
a deplorable lack of taste and judgment. An illustration used as a frontispiece 
should have some bearing, however remote, on the subject-matter of the book. 


CAROLS FOR THE MONTH OF May, IN HONOR OF MARY, VIRGIN BLESSED OF 
ALL GENERATIONS ; THE MOTHER OF GOD, AND HOLY QUEEN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MAy. Words selected. Music by Rev. Alfred Young, Priest 
of the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

We know of no religious melodies marked with the special characteristics 
belonging to Caro/s, having been written for words suitable for use during Our 
Lady’s month, which have appeared previous to these compositions by Father 
Young. As the text of these carols, six in number, he has chosen two poems by 
Cardinal Newman, three by Rev. Dr. H. A. Rawes, and one by Rev. F. Stanfield. 
Something of this kind has long been a desideratum, at least as a change tor 
the majority of the hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin which one commonly 
hears at the usual May devotions. We feel assured that these carols will find a 
welcome in all our churches and schools wherever presented. 


AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By Olive Risley Seward. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company. 

This pretty volume, bound in:two shades of soft olive-green, relieved by the 
gilded lettering, and a pendant bough of the olive fruit, is charming inside and 
out. In an easy, graceful style the great secretary’s daughter ‘: personally 
conducts ” us from China to Java through a typhoon and a monsoon, across the 
Indian Ocean to India, and thence up the Nile and back, with two chapters 
devoted to that beautiful, but dirty, mysterious, and enchanting city, Constan- 
tinople. 

The two chapters which supplement these travels in the far East describe a 
visit to Le Petit Trianon under the escort of the most charming (to our mind) 
of modern writers of fairy tales, M. Laboulaye, and a dinner-party at Kensing- 
ton Palace when it was the home of the Duchess of Inverness, aunt by marriage 
to the Queen. 

These sketches, all of which are interesting in substance and bright and 
readable in style, were written for the Wide Awake, and while enjoying them 
ourselves the thought came to us that the book which had grown out of the 
magazine sketches was admirably fitted to be used as a supplementary reader, 
thus carrying profitable enjoyment to a still wider circle of young readers. 

There is variety enough in the volume to please even the pampered and 
over-fed intellectual palate of the youth of to-day. There are thrilling chapters 
which treat ‘‘ of moving accidents by flood and field”; amusing and pathetic 
chapters which tell of the ‘‘animals I have met”; instructive chapters which 
give us clearly outlined and brightly painted pictures of the quaint and uncouth 
city ot Pekin, and that hideous intellectual mill, a Turkish school; and chapters 
so charming that one wishes for the enchanted carpet on which we might be 
transported to that most fascinating of islands—Java. 

In addition to the interest essential to subject-matter and style, the book 
has the charm of associating us with ‘‘ high society” in the best and truest sense 
of that much abused phrase. We are not only introduced to the great ones of 
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earth, but we have as a constant travelling companion a man of noble life, 
high principles, and great achievement. We heartily commend these stories to 
the boys and girls of an earlier and later growth who love good company, good 
literature, and a wider and more varied knowledge of the world we live in. 


ASTRONOMY, NEW AND OLD. By Rev. Martin S. Brennan, Rector of the 
Church of St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Louis, Mo. New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society Co. 

This is a readable and interesting little work, by means of which any one 
may in a few hours become acquainted fairly well with the present state of as- 
tronomical science. It undertakes to cover the whole ground, and necessarily 
must treat most of the matters contained in it in a manifestly hurried and im- 
perfect manner, but it is no doubt better to stimulate scientific curiosity than to 
satiate and overwhelm it. It is, however, of course impossible to avoid a sort of 
inaccuracy in such an epitome of science by the exaggeration of one part of the 
subject over another; but in the chapter on photography. and probably in other 
places, this difficulty could have been more successfully overcome. The wet 
process is treated at some length, but the dry gelatine one, now almost uni- 
versally employed, is barely mentioned. Other minor points might also be 
criticised. ’ 

A very good idea is given, however, of the results attained by photography, 
and also of the principle and the work of the spectroscope. 

A chapter is devoted to the interesting question, ‘* Are the Planets Habita- 
ble?” and the subject:is well treated. 


LITERATURE AND POETRY. Studies on the English Language; the Poetry 
of the Bible; the ‘‘ Dies Ire”; the ‘*Stabat Mater”; the Hymns of St. 
Bernard; the University,- ancient and modern; Dante Alighieri; the 
‘* Divina Commedia.”” By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

There is very much interesting reading in this book about subjects of im- 
portance to all who love good poetry consecrated to the expression of the religi- 
ous sense. We presume that the author does not profess to be original in his 
treatment of such well-studied themes as the poetry of the Bible, the ‘‘ Dies 
Iree,” the ** Stabat Mater,” and the Hymns of St. Bernard, much less in that 
of Dante, to wnom he devotes his longest and most elaborate essay. But he is 
very entertaining, nevertheless, and has incorporated in his work bibliographical 
lists of much value to persons who might desire to investigate more widely. In 
addition to this we must admire Dr. Schaff’s candor in treating of matters, neces- 
sarily not a few in discussing such topics as those named, bearing on Catholic 
doctrine and practice—candor we say, for his information is not always, quite 
accurate, and he uses terms now and then without sufficient discrimination. 

The book is a fine specimen of the publisher’s art in printing, paper, and 
binding, and is sold for a very reasonable price; it has an alphabetical index, 
and is adorned with a fine photo-engraving of the author, in cassock, cincture, 
and biretta, insignia of his honorary degree from St. Andrew’s University. 

THE HARP OF Jesus. A Prayer-book in verse. By the Rev. Matthew Russell, 
S.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 

We can easily see good use for this pretty little book in training children to 
pray, for it makes prayer musical. It might be called the prayer department of 
the kindergarten. Learned by heart, these simple verses would attune the soul 
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to pleasant communion with God and his saints. We cannot say, however, that 
we should like to have children grow up with only a rhythmical version of the 
‘Our Father” and ‘‘ Hail Mary.” There is here no pretence to offer the finer 
products of the art poetical, all being simply the metrical expression of the de- 
vout thoughts of the Christian. 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS, held 
at Baltimore, Md., November 11 and 12, 1889. Detroit, Mich.: William H. 
Hughes. 


The compiler and publisher of this important volume is one of the editors of 
the Michigan Catholic, a journal of much ability and influence. Mr. Hughes 
represents in this the committee of gentlemen who so ably managed the Cath- 
lic Congress of last November, he having been chosen by them for his task. 
The book is not too large, and is well printed and bound. 

The letters, addresses, speeches, and other matter in this volume may be 
called the mirror of the Catholic Church in America. The air of liberty is 
everywhere evident—that is, the liberty of Americans, calm, orderly, respectful 
of rights, reverent towards legitimate authority. What is none the less evident 
is the attitude of loyalty of all minds and hearts towards Catholic truth. There 
is not any touchstone of orthodoxy that may not be applied with the best re- 
sults to the words uttered on this occasion. The personnel of the Congress was 
thoroughly representative, being made up for the most part of men of affairs, 
children of the people, who in the professions or in trade had achieved conspic- 
uous success, together with several who, besides this, represented the old Cath- 
olic families of the country. The papers read form together a repertory of ex- 
ceedingly valuable matter expository of the claims of the Catholic religion, both 
positive and controversial, on questions incessantly discussed by the people of 
this country. 

The effect of the Catholic Congress on the non-Catholic public has been to 
divide men into two camps—one composed of the great mass of our fellow-citi- 
zens, honest and well-wishing ; these have heartily applauded the Congress, have 
been glad to see the Catholic laity capable of affirming the most distinctively 
American principles without in the least degree sacrificing their standing as 
members of the church. The American secular press has almost unanimously 
voiced this sentiment. The other party is composed of bigots. They are en- 
raged to see the laity of the church standing before the world in her defence, 
represented by scores of men of national reputation, many of them leaders in 
their respective spheres of activity. 

We have said that this book mirrors the state of Catholicity in our own 
country. Let us not be misunderstood if we add that it outlines the future ot 
Catholicity everywhere. The distress in which the church finds herself in some 
countries of the Old World is not, in our opinion, any sign of the decadence of 
their religious spirit. But in what degree soever the trouble comes from con- 
flict with a new order of things social and political, in the same degree the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Congress at Baltimore point the way out of the difficulty. 
The Congress is itself an object lesson, and its proceedings a series of elaborate 
treatises instructing Catholic men and nations how to adjust the interaction of 
the religious and civil forces of life. 

. It may be well to say that this volume is not the one which was first brought 
out under the same official auspices, this being smaller, much cheaper, and 
better adapted to actual use; it contains no illustrations, though precisely the 
same report of the proceedings of the Congress. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


As announced in our last issue, this department will be de- 
voted to literary notes, announcements of forthcoming books, new 
editions, etc. But the Publisher wishes it to serve another pur- 
pose as well. Heretofore he has had no medium of general 
communication with the subscribers to the magazine. Experience 
has made it plain that some such medium is a necessity, and he 
therefore begs to call the attention of the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD to this department for all information rela- 
tive to the business management of the magazine. It will save 
both them and him time, expense, and often misunderstanding. 
This issue will be confined to a few general points not infre- 
quently disregarded. 

Pi . 

The price of a year’s subscription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
is $4 IN ADVANCE. This magazine is not supported by a stock 
company, nor is it published with a view to money-making. It 
is the property of a community of priests who devote their time 
and labor to make it the exponent of the best Catholic thought. 
It was conceived by its founder, and has been conducted for the 
past twenty-five years, in a missionary spirit. But it should and 
can meet the expense of publication if our subscribers will for- 
ward their subscriptions in advance. Our writers, printers, and 
paper-makers cannot be kept waiting for their money. The date 
on the address tab sent to each subscriber tells him when his 
subscription must be renewed, and it is meant to save the time 
and expense of sending him a bill. 

Pal 

All checks, drafts, money orders, and registered letters should 
be made payable to the Rev. W. D. Hughes. THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD is no longer published by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety, or by Lawrence Kehoe, or by J. J. Farrell. It will save 
the Publisher a great deal of time and trouble if our subscribers 
will bear this in mind. 

a ® 

All editorial matter should be addressed to the Editor of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD; all business letters should be addressed to 
the Rev. W. D. Hughes. 


— 
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When sending notice of a change of address, it is desirable to 
send both the old and the new address on or before the 20th 
day of the month. The possibility of mistake is thus avoided. 


* 
* * 


It will save time and trouble if a notice to discontinue the 

. magazine is sent to us before the expiration of the subscription. 
«*s = 

All communications, whether to the editor or to the busi- 
ness manager, should bear the name and _ post-office address ot 
the sender, especially if money is enclosed. Post-office marks 
are often so blurred as to be illegible. There are at present 
several remittances in THE CATHOLIC WORLD cffice which 
cannot be credited to the senders owing to the neglect of this 
important matter. 


THE INDEX. 


The Publisher regrets that the Index to the first fifty vol- 
umes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD cannot be ready at the time 
announced. The illness of the compiler and unforeseen difficul- 
ties in the work of securing a complete list of the writers ot 
the articles, as originally intended, have caused this delay. The 
Index will, however, be issued at the earliest possible date after 
April 1. 

The Publisher likewise regrets that he has received so few 
advance orders for the Index. It was only on the presumption 
of a large demand for the book: that the price was placed at a 
nominal figure. In order to meet the expense involved the 
price of the Index to all who order after the first day ot 
April will be $1 net. As the édition originally intended must 
be reduced, and as the book will be printed from type, the 
Publisher reserves the right to further advance the price. All 
orders received prior to this date, at the advertised price of 
25 cents, will, of course, be duly honored. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By Rev. Geo. M. Searle, C.S.P., delivered in the Lecture H It 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Washington: Printed f 
the Students of the University. a 

Tue LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE AND DEDICATION OF St. MARY'S CHURCH, Mare 
shall, Mich. And the Discussion between Rev. H. H. Morey and Rev. Father Baart 
anent Magna Charta and the Church. Marshall, Mich.: Statesman Print. a 

AUDIATUR ET ALTERA Pars. A rejoinder to the Memoriale sulla Questione de Ted 
nella Chiesa di Americana. By Tacitus and Germanicus. Chicago, Ills.: Miihlbauer & 
Behrle. 

SounD-ENGLIsH: A LANGUAGE FORTHE WoRLD. By Augustin Knoflach, author of 
man Simplified, etc. New York: Sold for the author by G. E. Stechert, 828 Broadway. 


; 


MISSION WORK AMONG THE NEGROES AND THE INDIANS. What is being accomplished 
* by means of the annual collection taken up for our Missions. Baltimore: The 
Book and Job Printing-Office. ; 

GETHSEMANI, JERUSALEM, AND GOLGOTHA. Meditations and Prayers for Lent. Trane 
lated from the German of Rev. A. Geyer. To which are added Morning and Evening 
Prayers, Devotions for Mass, the Stations of the Cross, and other Prayers in honor of 
the Passion of Our Lord. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. ; 

= HipDEN TREASURE ; or, The Value and Excellence of Holy Mass. A practical andy 
devout Method of hearing it with profit, by St. Leonard of Port Maurice. Translated) 
from the Italian, with an Introduction by the Bishop of Southwark. New York, Cincine) 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

HeRBSTBLUMEN. Von Fr. Wilhelm Farber. (Als manuscript gedruckt.) St. Louis : Druck) 
der Amerika. 


‘““ MARY OF NAZARETH." A Legendary Poem in three Parts. By John Croker Barrow, Bart. 
Part III. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co, ¥ 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce Newton, D.Dy) 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. Wilbur Fisk. By George Prentice, D.D., Professor im 
Wesleyan University. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SOUVENIR OF THE DEAD HEART. By Watts Phillips. Presented at the Lyceum Theatre by) 
Henry Irving. Illustrated by J. Bernhard Partridge, W. Telbin, J. Harker, and Haweag 
Craven. London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE CQMMISSION IN LUNACY FOR THE YEAR 1889, 
Commissioners: Carlos F. McDonald, M.D., Chairman; Goodwin Brown, Henry Ay 
Reeves, T. E. McGarr, Secretary. Albany: James B. Lyon, State Printer. i 

CONVENT LIFE; or, The Duties of Sisters dedicated in Religion to the Service of God. I 
tended chiefly for Superiors and Confessors. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionisty 
Second Edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

TENcYCLICAL LETTER OF OUR HOLY FATHER, by Divine Providence Pope Leo XIII., on 
Chief Duties of Christian Citizens. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

Wuo was Bruno? A Direct Answer to a Plain Question. From the latest published do 
ments. By John A. Mooney. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; Lon 
don: Burns & Oates. q 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By James McCosh, D.D., ex-President of Prince 
ton College. Enlarged and improved edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 








